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FRENCH NOVELS AND NOVELISTS.* 


Tue French are great writers, whether we 
measure them by the quantity or quality of their 
productions. Their merit, however, is most con- 
siderable in the aggregate. Individual instances 
of the highest original genius are certainly rare 
among them. In the crowded pages of their lit- 
erary history, we cannot put our finger on the 
names of a Bacon, Shakspeare, Dante, or Milton. 
Nor is Bossuet equal to Jeremy Taylor. Pascal 
is undoubtedly their greatest mind, and a world- 
wide light he might have diffused, had not his 
frame been worn down by mortifications, and the 
bright blaze of his genius crushed out on the cold 
walls and pavement of a dim damp cloister. We 
owe the French a vast meed of gratitude and 
praise for the persevering exercise and improve- 
ment of their national talent as historians. On 
this field no difficulty has daunted them. Hospi- 
table and inhospitable—savage and civilized, re- 
gions and races have found industrious annalists 
in the French; and, with an ingenuity peculiarly 
their own, they have collected and arranged the 
scattered materials. In the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century the best history of England was to 
be found in the volumes of Rapin; and whether 
we now possess a better is a question which we 
leave for more experienced critics to decide. Let 
it be remarked, that among the subscribers to the 
edition of the original, printed at the Hague in 
1724, very few English names are to be found, 
making all due allowance for the corruptions of 
French orthography, when proper and surnames 
are concerned. 

The bibliography of natural history and science 
teems with the names of Frenchmen ; they have 
been most laborious and disinterested expositors 
and explorers of the secrets and wonders of our 
earth. It demanded almost the zeal of an apostle 
to carry the wealthy, well-born, luxurious Buffon 
through his colossal undertaking. The ‘“ Re- 
cherches sur les Ossemens Fossiles’’? of Cuvier 
heralded the mighty discoveries of modern geology, 
and lured us to seek in her deeps and strata the 
unwritten chronicles of the world. Almost un- 
known in England is the enterprise which led Le 
Vaillant to publish his magnificent, and, of course, 
unprofitable, works on the ornithology of Africa. 
It is to Audubon, the son of a vice-admiral of 
France, that Europe owes the birds of America. 
He sought them among the magnolias of Louisiana, 
and the stunted pine-trees of Labrador. He has 
placed them before our eyes in their dazzling 
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plumage, amid the long waving grasses of the 
prairies, or the glowing berries of their native tracts 
of woodland. The same number of important and 
laborious works have been written in no other 
modern language, though most of the great critics 
and scholars of France have enshrined the fruits 
of their researches in the unchanging idiom of a 
dead tongue. Possessing a large share of very 
beautiful and spirited prose, it is notorious that 
little poetry of a high order is to be found in 
French. We know not where the cause of failure 
lies, whether in the language or the mental char- 
acteristics of the race; but certain it is that the 
radical superiority and defects of English and 
French poetry commence, and are evident, in the 
very cradle. Compared with the natural beauty 
and vigorous tone of those fine old ballads which 
have floated down to us, often by nameless authors, 
the graces and prettinesses of the poets of the 
langue d’oc and the langue d’oui seem as the 
chirping of the chaffinch, to the clear, strong 
tones of the thrush—untutored and harsh some- 
times, but seldom feeble. One babe seems to have 
been a pale, weedy, sprawling infant, whom its 
mother decked with ‘‘ pompons’’ and laces, some- 
times, perhaps, bestowing on its cheeks a daub of 
rouge; the other was a handsome, uncouth, vig- 
orous man-child, swathed in its hempen swaddling- 
clothes, kicking lustily amid the fogs and frosty 
mornings of a sharp, northern climate ; perhaps 
its infant senses were braced by the vague rumors 
of the chants of Ossian and his unknown brothers 
in poesy—the strong sharp wail of the persecuted 
native bards may have thrilled on his ear, as they 
hovered between earth and heaven in their moun- 
tain fastnesses. Whatever may be the cause, the 
poetry of each country possesses in its maturity 
the same character, the same beauties, graces, and 
defects which marked the half-formed features of 
its infancy. In their personal memoirs, the 
French own a mine of wealth; they have an 
army of delightful writers of this class, tinctured, 
to be sure, with personal and national vanity, but, 
nevertheless, most charming and valuable, while 
we starve upon a few volumes. Would there had 
been more sweet Mrs. Hutchensons and Ladies 
Fanshawe—more Sir Simon D’Ewes, Evelyns, 
Pepyses, and Burnets among us. They would 
have rendered the paths of English history more 
flowery and agreeable. 

The genuine wit of the French must strike 
every reader of their literature; it is eminently 
compact and keen ; compared with ours, it is as 
the blade of a lancet to the rusty, coarse-grained 
steel of a school-boy’s bread-and-cheese knife; its 
meaning may travel from one mind to another, by 
the airy conveyance of an intonation, an interjec- 
tion, a single word. It is playful, brilliant, intan- 
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gible as the sunbeam, which we might as well 
attempt to catch and shut up in an oak box, as to 
pack in the strong practical sounds of Saxon Eng- 
lish, French wit, or the delicate beauty of French 
sentiment—they belong neither to our mind nor 
our Janguage ; they shrink from our grasp; they 
grow pale and spiritless when we attempt to em- 
body them. 

At the present moment we may call the French 
the novel-writers for the world. Widely in every 
quarter is the use and knowledge of their language 
spread, and thither travel those cheap, light saf- 
fron-colored and pale gray volumes, which contain 
so much of the prose-poetry of passion and senti- 
ment, and a subtle and sparkling humor. These 
books have become almost a necessary luxury to 
those who read without a plan, and for the amuse- 
ment of the passing hour; and we do not hesitate 
to say, that such works exercise a most enervating 
and deteriorating moral influence. We cannot 
wonder at the zest with which they are perused, 
for the writers, in very many instances, possess 
great power; they hold at their command a pas- 
sionate and melting eloquence, an exquisite sensi- 
bility to grace and beauty, the acute delicacy of 
the most vivid perceptions, and the resources of 
the most expressive of living languages. Dis- 
guised and colored by these precious properties, 
for the last twenty years the novelists of France 
have been laying before the reading world their 
perverted notions on the laws of God and man, on 
the subjects of right and wrong, of morality and 
immorality ; they have been endeavoring to excite 
our feelings and enlist our sympathies in behalf 
of the woman, bien conservée of 45, who employs 
herself in the artistic seduction of some handsome 
youth—in the unnatural rivalry of mother and 
daughter for the affection of one man—in the be- 
trayal at the same time of the erring, confiding 
mistress, and her ignorant, hapless femme-de- 
chambre—in the love of the high-born countess for 
some intelligent peasant or mechanic. At other 
times, to give an additional zest to the narrative, 
we are kept quivering through the whole of two 
volumes with the fear that our interesting heroine 
may be unknowingly involved in an intrigue with 
her own natural son; or, by way of variety, the 
whole treasure of an innocent young heart is lav- 
ished on some abominable criminal; and others 
contain scenes and passages with the mention of 
which we dare not sully our page. To deal 
rightly with a great proportion of these books—so 
remarkable for perverted power—we should pos- 
sess Hugh Latimer’s heroie gift of plain-speaking ; 
and did we arraign at the bar of critical justice, 
by their right names, the sins to which those 
pages are dedicated, we can assure the reader we 
should startle their ears by a very ugly and ill- 
sounding nomenclature. 

We particularly object to these writers when 
they assume the tone of piety, and treat of mercy 
and repentance. The comparisons which involve 
the mention of names and characters, sacred and 
divine, are remarkable for their ignorance and 
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profanity. It reminds one of Madame, when she 
likens her son, the Regent Orleans, to the Psalm- 
ist King of Judah, founding the comparison solely, 
we presume, on the affair of Bathsheba. In a 
like spirit the ‘‘ pauvres anges dechus’’ of these 
novelists comfort themselves witn the incidents 
and characters of Holy Writ. It was well for the 
morality of our higher and middle classes, and es- 
pecially for the young, that the memorable article 
on this subject in a leading cotemporary scared 
the public with the mention of some of the grosser 
abominations in which many of these writers have 
dealt. We assume to ourselves a more pleasant 
task—it is to mention some volumes that may be 
read fearlessly, and an author who may be perused 
with delight by the most scrupulous. Let us say 
also, in justice to our French neighbors, that 
many a husband who values his own peace, and 
almost every priest in any degree eminent for zeal 
and sincerity, forbids the most objectionable of 
these works to their wife, daughter, or spiritual 
charge. 

For the genius of Balzac, one of the master 
novelists of his time, we have a profound admira- 
tion, mingled, clouded, and embittered with regret 
and indignation. Superior to all the other writers 
of his country, he is a leader among their errors. 
Capable of portraying, with the exquisite simplic- 
ity of the most perfect art, every phase and shade 
of character—a great dramatist, and powerful nar- 
rator—he has over the feelings of his readers the 
same control which the musician exercises on the 
strings or keys of his instrument. He holds us 
for the time bounden slaves to the lamp of his 
genius. His humor is playful and variable; we 
laugh and sigh at his bidding. Alas! that he 
should have so often and so shamelessly employed 
these fair and gracious gifts of his Maker in the 
service of vice and seduction, and swelled his 
pages with a wit so unpardonably gross, profane, 
and blasphemous. He has taught us himself that 
he was formed for better things, as the beauty of 
Milton’s ‘* Fallen Angel’ streams through all the 
horror and depravity of his fall. The man who 
could write the histories of the ‘‘ Recherche de 
l’Absolu,’? and ‘* Eugenie Grandet,” is deeply 
culpable for lending himself as a minister to the 
evil tastes of his time and country. He who could 
trace, in ‘* Le Doigt de Dieu,”’ the sure punish- 
ment that visits in some form the household 
treachery of adultery, is a mighty criminal to 
devote himself to its praises and illustration. In 
many of his books there stand characters so pure 
and beautiful in their conception, we think he 
must have placed them there to do penance for the 
sinners who surround them, and io blush for the 
scenes in which they act a part not always con- 
sistent with their general excellence. Prout might 
paint the streets of an old provincial town from his 
description ; Creswick might garner up in his mem- 
ory hints for a future picture from his well-told 
landscapes. The skill of a Flemish painter guides 
the pen of Mons. de Balzac—his interiors glow. 
Look, long and steadily, at the picture that he lays 
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before you—fresh objects ever start out from the 
dim, yet transparent, shades of his background. 
The quaint forms of the old-fashioned furniture— 
the ancient household utensils—his brazen pans 
and pewter platters—his tall goblets of Venice 
glass—they gleam, they glance with well-managed 
lights into observation ; and among them move the 
hardy peasant-servants of the provinces, and the 
Demoiselles de Guenics, de Pen Hoels, and de 
Cormons. His good angel might be predominant, 
or a penitent mood possessed him, when he traced 
the character of Margaret Claes. It tells of truth, 
and patience, and the holy charities of the house- 
hold hearth. It is an illustration of the self-denial, 
forbearance, and child-like belief and practice of 
the woman-Christian. We delight to imagine the 
calm, blooming, Flemish face of the heroine—the 
broad, thoughtful brow—the clear eyes—the hap- 
py contentment of the young face—the close, 
white cap, and dark rich velvet robe. Such 
a form and countenance have now and then looked 
down upon us, almost majestic in their placid sim- 
plicity, from a canvass marked in some shadowy 
corner with a famous monogram. The ‘ Re- 
cherche de |’Absolu’’ is a master-work—national 
yet true to that nature which is of all countries. 
‘La Vieille Fille” is a fair specimen of the abil- 
ity and faults of M. de Balzac. We meet there 
his eminent descriptive powers, combined with the 
irresistible wit which he mingles with indecency 
and impiety. The monotonous life of the country 
town, and the characters of the inhabitants, are 
drawn with admirable skill. ‘* Modeste Mignon’’ 
is among the least objectionable of Balzac’s writ- 
ings. Many of the ‘* Scenes de la Vie Privée’’ 
seem to have been written with what the author 
considered an honest and good intention—to in- 
culeate a valuable moral—an impracticable under- 
taking for a genius so perverse. The scales some- 
times waver, and the balance seems to be trem- 
bling toward virtue; but it speedily kicks the 
beam, and the evil principle prevails. We would 
pay our homage en passant to that great moralist 





in disguise, Charles de Bernard, who often turns 
the laugh against vice, and superannuated preten- | 
sions, and follies, though he sometimes forgets the | 
part which he has enacted so well, and weakens, | 
by the tone and details of his story, the moral 
which he works out irresistibly at the end of his 
book. His polished old men of the world, and 
his faded beauties, grasping at the last straws 
which vanity flings to them, are studies from life | 
—in spite of wrinkles and rheumatism, they trip 
well-dressed and graceful into the grave. ‘‘ La 
Femme de Quarante Ans’’ is such an exquisite 
morsel of satire, so pointed and strong in its ridi- 
cule, that we wonder it has not driven from the 
face of society the character of ‘‘]la femme incom- 


| Barbeblue,”’ 





prise. ”” In ‘* Gerfaut,’’ where a criminal passion | 
is described with more force, and as much decency | 


as is to be found, perhaps, in any of these books, | 


mingles, as the author of that exciting tale; for 
the husband, with his high sense of honor, his 
confiding love, which expands itself in no pale 
sentimentalities, and condescends not to suspect— 
with his courage and proud inflexibility—is a far 
more attractive character than the Parisian dandy 
who undertakes to dishonor him. ‘ L’homme 
Serieux’’ will provoke many a laugh, though it 
seems inferior to our vivid recollections of the wit 
and merit of ‘*‘ La Femme de Quarante Ans.”* 

Of Mons. Paul de Kock we shall say but little. 
His wit is untranslatable, for two reasons—it is so 
purely national, and often so indecent. We con- 
fess, however, that it is perfect of the kind. We 
defy the sternest moralist to restrain his laugh, 
even had he sat down, as many a critic does, re- 
solved to reprove and condemn. This author does 
not attempt to seduce us by false philosophy and 
vicious sentimentality. He is content with mak- 
ing us acknowledge that he is master of the sub- 
jects he handles, and evidently holds himself to 
be rewarded by the mirth he provokes. . He is a 
modern Smollett, and a Hogarth without his moral 
intentions. We think, however, that his readers 


,; Must sometimes be reminded, while engaged with 


his pages, of one of the discoveries of modern 
agriculture—namely, that it is possible to ma- 
nure too highly. Partial translations have made 
Sue and Dumas better known to the English readers. 
They recall, by their gaudy, exaggerated style, the 
paintings of the revolutionary David; and, like 
him, they love to grind up their colors with blood. 
Possessed of powerful imaginations, and much in- 
dustry, they are both writers of considerable ability, 
who blend, with all that is false and immoral in 
their brother scribes, a coarse taste for the melo- 
dramatic and horrible. They can give us a kind 
of waking nightmare, and make one’s hair stand 
on end with the powerful narration and strong 
coloring of some of their scenes. This quality is 
remarkable in ‘‘ Atar Gul,’’ and “‘ La Vigie de 
Koat Ven.’’ To the reader who wishes to judge 
of the writings of these authors, in their least 
objectionable productions, we would recommend 
‘* La Dame de Monsoreau,”’ ‘* Georges,” and ‘* Les 


Trois Mousquetaires,”” by Dumas; also, ‘ La 


** Aventures d’Hercules Hardi,”’ 
** Jean Chevalier,’? and the afore-named ‘‘Atar 
Gul,’’ by Sue—who has commenced 1850 with 
‘* Les Mysteres du Peuple.”’ 

It has been much the fashion to extol the merit 
and productions of George Sand. We believe 
this judgment to be false—that time and posterity 
will not establish and corroborate the praise. In 
giving this opinion, we set aside the fact, that this 
intellectual hermaphrodite exhibits in her works, 
the frailties and weakness of the woman combined 
with the vices of the man. She is elaborate and 
lengthy, when it were a merit to be concise and 
simple; her longer works are tedious, and seem 
to be written without a plan—bursts of passionate 


we would whisper to Monsieur de Bernard that he | verbiage, and eloquent essays confuse the details. 
has committed a gross treason against the laws | It is a great point gained, when a female author 
that govern the school of novelists with which he| weighs, with a sound judgment, the depth and 
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grasp of her own ability. Now, in this most 
valuable knowledge she is utterly deficient. She 
plunges into great social questions and philosophic 
disquisitions with the same confidence that she 
handles a crim. con. She ministers largely to the 
vicious appetites and dangerous ambition of a de- 
praved democracy. Her frequent and irreverent 
mention of Him who bore our sins and knew our 
sorrows, shocks and startles us. Thoughts, beau- 
tiful and poetical, are scattered over her pages, 
and put in the mind or mouth of some hero or 
heroine, whose notions on virtue and vice are as 
confused and perverted as her own. Yet, while 
charmed by her eloquence, it is rather what this au- 
thor might have been, than what she is, that impresses 
our mind after the perusal of her works. It is 
yet day with her, and may she amend! At pres- 
ent she seems to be seeking public esteem and 
influence by espousing the cause of the people and 
the poor—a great mission worthily fulfilled—may 
it find a better prophet than either herself or Sue! 
‘* Little Fadette’’ and the ‘* Peché de Mons. An- 
toine,”’ are translatable; but in the ‘‘ Piccinino”’ 
we meet with the same odious combinations, and 
loves, and crimes, which startle us, and jar so 
unpleasantly on our minds in the works of these 
novelists; but enough of a writer who has main- 
tained that virtuous dispositions and purity of mind 
may remain uncontaminated, and exist in a wilful 
and willing harlot. 

Madame Charles Reybaud is but little known 
to the English reader. She is a good and capti- 
vating writer, of considerable ability. Her nu- 
merous productions may be perused without fear 
by the conscientious and scrupulous reader. We 
are doing them a service in recommending this 
interesting author to their notice. She will cheer 
many a winter evening, and the pleasant languor 
of a July noon; she will occupy very agreeably 
the odd hour between the return from the drive 
and the appearance at the dinner-table. Her in- 
tentions and tendencies are good ; her sentiments 
very sweet and delicate ; a strong sense of relig- 
ious and moral responsibility evidently pervades 
her mind. She introduces her readers to the 
antique relics of that beautiful and graceful aris- 
tocracy—let us give all their due—which was 
destroyed by the first French revolution. We 
seem to move with her through the wide salons 
of her old chateaux, among their obsolete fau- 
teuils, and tarnished gilding, and heavy, faded 
damask—the pleasant prospects of the once gay 
France spread forth before the windows. She 
deseribes with a glowing pen the beauties of the 
provinces ; she is at home in the passes of the 
Cevennes and the narrow streets of the old towns, 
in whose tall houses wintered the provincial 
nobility of by-gone days. In one of her later 
works she selects a fruitful theme—the ‘ Annals 
of the Old Convents of Paris.”” These founda- 
tions received into their bosoms, and hid beneath 
their sheltering walls, heroines of histories sadder 
and more piteous, sufferers under woes more 
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itence of any king’s mistress. Bossuet and 
Flechier did not commemorate these, nor make 
them live among the standard divinity of France, 
but Madame Reyband has undertaken the task of 
imagining their narratives. To some the monot- 
ony and seclusion of the cloister was a blessed 
exchange for the scorn and abhorrence which they 
excited as the children of great and notable crim- 
inals. To these their fathers’ name was a curse ; 
men gazed on them with curiosity and turned 
aside ; the sin of the sire, who was broken on the 
wheel, fell with every circumstance of shame and 
humi'iation around his offspring. The touching 
little story of ‘* Felise’’ is founded on this situa- 
tion. Her father had committed a double murder 
by the destruction of his wife, the mother of 
Felise, and of an officer to whom his beautiful 
sister-in-law was affianced. He had prepared the 
way for marriage with the latter; but the secret 
witness of crime was abroad, and the guilt was 
traced to the criminal. Felise is consigned to a 
convent by her aunt, the innocent cause of these 
tragedies. This hapless lady, with beauty pre- 
maturely faded, and shattered nerves, dwells in a 
large dismal house in Paris, with two old ser- 
vants, nursing her feeble health and wretched 
recollections. The gay, beautiful, high-spirited 
child of the murderer and murdered grows into a 
glowing, passionate womanhood, and the Marquis 
de Gaudale waits upon her aunt to demand her 
hand. 


**T refuse it, M. le Marquis,”’ replied Mademoi- 
selle de Saulieu, greatly agitated. 

** And will you favor me with the grounds of 
your refusal, mademoiselle '’’ said he. 

“If you absolutely require it, sir,’’” murmured 
the grief-stricken lady, almost inaudibly ; ‘* but be 
advised, and without explanation or details give up 
the hand of my niece.”’ 

The marquis only replied by an impatient ges- 
ture, and his pride and love seemed equally to offer 
an indignant refusal. Mademoiselle de Saulieu 
paused, as if to summon up all her strength, and 
then said, at first very slowly, but as she proceeded, 
in abrupt and hurried accents— 

**Tt is a melancholy history that I am about to 
relate, sir—the frightful misfortunes of two fami- 
lies. An orphan from infaney, I was brought up 
along with a younger sister, by an uncle who 
adopted us. At sixteen my sister married a man 
of rank, while I remained with my uncle, now 
grown infirm. I deferred my own establishment 
in life in order to watch over his declining years, 
and I remained with him up to the age of twenty- 
five, persuaded that he would share his fortune 
between myself and my sister, whom he had 
already richly portioned. But these anticipations 
oe groundless. A will which he had con- 
cealed from us made me his only heir. Alas! how 
shall I recall the consequences of this preference? 
My sister’s husband had long entertained a hateful 
passion for me; his avarice was equal to his de- 
praved love. I was about to be married to one 
whom my heart had long selected. The wretch 
formed the project of marrying me, and getting 
rid of all obstacles previously. A dispensation 
from the Holy Father authorizes a man to marry 
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wife was assassinated in her own chateau, while he 
to whom I was to have been united was shot 
through the head almost before my very eyes. 
The murderer had arranged his double crime with 
extreme address, but Providence willed his immedi- 
ate chastisement. His crimes had secret wit- 
nesses ; his victims were avenged, and he perished 
by the hand of the executioner. You have doubt- 
less heard, sir, the dreadful history of the Count 
de Chardavon, who was broken on the wheel at 
Toulouse. He was the father of Felise. He had 
a young sister; she was called the fair Genevieve. 
Disgraced by his infamous crime and his no less 
infamous punishment, she died in a convent ; and [, 
whom this monster had deprived of so many ob- 
jects of affection, wear out the remainder of my 
life here with the old servants who had followed 
me, and this child, who accuses me of cruelty, but 
from whom I must forever hide our misfortunes.’’ 

The marquis listened to this narrative in silent 
horror; he bowed profoundly, and half sunk on 
one knee, as if to ask pardon from one whom he 
had forced to make such an avowal ; then he slowly 
withdrew. As he disappeared, Mademoiselle de 
Saulieu perceived the pale face of Felise at the 
extremity of the salon. The unhappy girl, con- 
cealed behind the folding-doors, had heard every 
word that was uttered. Her look of calm and 
settled despair was terrible to behold. 

** Aunt,’’ said she, ‘“‘ 1 must return to the An- 
nonciades—my place is there. I have reflected 
since yesterday. I see that Mademoiselle de 
Chameroy loves the Marquis de Gaudale, and, 
since I am the daughter of a criminal, he will 
marry her. QO, aunt! restore me to the convent, 
for, at this idea, I feel my father’s blood flowing in 
my veins.”’ 


The same day Felise returned to the Convent 
of the Annonciades. When she crossed, for the 
second time, the formidable barrier of the cloister- 
gate, she was received by the superior and Father 
Boinet. 


‘We were ever expecting you, my daughter,” 
said the good father. ‘‘ Come, my child,’’ ex- 
claimed the superior, with accents of tenderness 
and joy. ‘*O,my poor bruised lamb, blessed be 
the Good Shepherd who leads you hither, and the 
day which restores you to the fold.”’ 


But we particularly recommend to English 
readers the story of ‘* Clementine,’’ which forms 
another part of the same series. The Marquis 
de la Rochefarnoux is warned by his incipient 
wrinkles that he is no longer an ornament to the 
court of Le Grand Monarque, who wished only to 
see around him a perennial maturity or bloom. 
He determines to retire to his castle of La Roche- 
farnoux, where one of his ancestresses had at- 
tained her hundredth year, and there to devote 
himself to the preservation of his life. He took 
with him his relations, Madame and Mademoiselle 
St. Elphége, who were to inherit a large share 
of his wealth; but, saith the Spanish proverb, 
‘** Those who wait for dead men’s shoes, may go 
all their lives barefoot.”” And so it proved. 
Madame died; Mademoiselle St. Elphége grew 
withered and old in waiting for her inheritance, and 
her spirits were depressed by the formal tyranny 
of the narrow-minded old man. When the nine- 
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tieth year of the marquis’ life was ‘bien son- 
née,” other candidates for the inheritance appear 
—NMadame de Barjaval, his widowed niece, with 
her young son, the baron; and the veritable 
heroine of the story, Clementine, in the bright 
bloom of sixteen, and the ignorance and innocence 
of a boarder in a well-regulated convent. We 
see the marquis growing yellow and thinner every 
day, and his heiress more impatient. 

The young baron, who is devoted to the pur- 
suits of a naturalist, is one of the most charming 
characters in the book. He has all the simplicity 
and calm intelligence of one whose faculties and 
energies are devoted to an exalting and edifying 
study. We respect and delight in the boy who 
is so curiously active, and lives in so much happy 
excitement among his butterflies, chrysalides, and 
beetles. The industrious study of God’s works 
and wonders, in the habits and forms of his minor 
creatures, preserves the delightful purity and 
integrity of his character to the end of the history. 
The heart aches for Clementine as the book closes, 
and the convent-gates shut over her sorrows and 
great mistakes in life—discovered too late to be 
retrieved. 

Madame C. Reybaud excels especially in her 
descriptions of the landscapes of the tropics. 
Many of her best scenes are enacted in those 
glowing countries. She makes us sigh amid our 
fogs and frosts for the clear moonlight heavens, 
the luxuriant foliage, and the luscious fruits and 
gorgeous flowers of Southern America, Mexico, 
and the West Indian Isles. When we give our- 
selves up to the charm of her pages, the delightful 
odorous evening of the tropics seems stealing over 
the imagination ; the exhalations of a thousand 
blossoms are breathing in the air; around the 
columns of the palm-trees, and through the rich 
verdure of the high, wide boughs, fall the many- 
colored cups and bells of the innumerable parasite 
plants which grow, with the pompous luxuriance 
of savage vegetation, in a soil unturned by 
man. Similar scenes filled the heart of Heber 
with a glorious comprehension of the beautiful, 
while wandering ‘‘ beneath the bamboo’s arched 
bough’’— 

Where gemmiag oft that sacred gloom 
Glows the geranium’s scarlet bloom ; 
And winds our path through many a bower 
Of fragrant tree and crimson flower. 

. The Ceiba’s gaudy pomp displayed 
O’er the broad plantain’s humbler shade, 
And dusk anana’s prickly blade ; 
While o’er the brake so wild and fair 
The betel waves his crest in air. 

We follow her among the negro population, 
and the supple, indolent, passionate creoles, into 
the company of those Spanish nobles who carried 
with them across the Atlantic, among their sugar- 
canes, and bananas, the proud prejudices of 
Europe, and old Spain. These are illustrated in 
the pretty story of ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Chazeuil.”’ 
She is the daughter of a distinguished French 
nobleman, who had married a beautiful half-casie. 
This secret was concealed from Esther. Family 


misfortunes and her father’s death compel her to 
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seek an asylum in the West Indies, in the home 
of her maternal grandfather, Simon Baéz, of 
whose station, habits, and extraction she is entirely 
ignorant, as also of her father’s mesalliance. The 
old man, filled with kindly affection, hastens to 
meet his yung descendant, and the daughter of one 
of the proud nobles of France finds herself embraced 
by a mulatto. In Paris, in the days of her wealth 
and prosperity, she had been affianced to a creole 
of high birth, the Marquis de Palmarola. The 
lovers were devotedly attached to one another, 
though the gentleman found himself perplexed by 
a previous intrigue with his cousin, Louise de 
Villaverde, who had perseveringly pursued and 
finally entangled him in an illicit connection. To 
gain his love, this lady committed dark and terrible 
deeds, for she had to remove two living obstacles 
ere she succeeded, namely, her father-in-law and 
her husband. Though no actual proof of her 
crime existed, an undefined suspicion of her guilt 
embittered every hour the marquis was in her 
presence. She was, like himself, a creole, and 
Mademoiselle de Chazeuil discovers that Dona 
Carlota, the proud auat of the marquis, and his 
cousin, Louisa de Villaverde, who had returned to 
America, lived very near to her grandfather, 
whose extraction quite places him beyond the pale 
of their society. In Paris the young ladies had met 
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as equals—in South America how vast was the, 


gulf between them! The unadulterated blood of 
the followers of the Cid flowed in her rival’s veins, 
while the nobility of her father, the Count de 
Chazeuil, could not make her more or less than 
the granddaughter of Simon Buéz, the freed 
man. When the fair Parisian first discovered her 
descent from slave-ancestors, and that her father 
had outraged the prejudices and opinions of his 
equals by his marriage with her beautiful mother, 
Esther's feelings are very melancholy :— 


** My poor Catherine,’’ said Simon Baéz to her, 
‘* was sixteen years old, gentle and pretty, and nearly 


as fair too asthouart. The count became attached 
to her, and she loved him; then an event occurred 
which is, perhaps, without example in this country. 
The count asked my child of me in marriage, and 
he wedded her. A month later they departed 
together ; I did not attempt to detain them; they 
could not stay here.”’ 

** Could not remain near you!—and for what 
reason !’’ said Esther. 

** Because thy father had made a marriage which 
drew upon him the disapproval and scorn of His 
own people,”’ sadly replied Baéz. ‘* Here a white 
man cannot marry a woman of color without in- 
curring the contempt of his equals.” 

‘* But have you not told me that my mother was 
as fair as I am?”’ interrupted Esther in a troubled 
tone. 

‘* But her origin was known: all the world 
knew,”’ said the old man, ** that she was of mixed 
race; besides, my child, there are signs by which 
persons accustomed to distinguish the difference of 
castes cannot be deceived. Even thou, fair as 
thou art, in thee thyself one can clearly see that 
thou hast in thy veins the blood of the black.”’ 

Esther bowed her head; she saw the distance 
which prejudices, unacknowledged in Europe but 
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all powerful there, placed between her and Pal- 
marola. 


The marquis, however, seeks her out, renews 
his vows and protestations of attachment, while, 
with a fixed purpose, Madame de Villaverde en- 
deavors to throw every obstacle in the way of the 
lovers, to separate and prevent them meeting. 
Heaven, however, favors them, and Mademoiselle 
de Chazeuil, reinstated in her fortune, sails from 
the Havannah with her good old bonne, Madam 
Abel, and her faithful lover, for a land where the 
daughter of the French noble will be no more 
despised as the grandchild of the good old slave. 
The heart of the reader will sicken over the 
despair of the deserted and guilty woman ; from 
her quivering hands she drops the letter that 
announces, in the words of the innocent girl, her 
happy prospects and departure with her future 
husband. Louisa, then, had sinned and suflered 
in vain. ‘* Her gaze was bent upon the ground ; 
she seemed for a long time rapt in some mournful 
thought ; then in low voice she murmured, ‘ God 
avenges the dead.’ ’’ 

** Le Dernier Oblat’’ is a tale of great power 
and beauty. The sin of the mother, who had 
seen her lover lying murdered before her, is, 
through long years, sternly visited on the hapless 
offspring of her intrigue. The vengeance of the 
outraged husband is steady and relentless. There 
is something terrible in the obedience of the con- 
science-stricken mother ; it is painful to trace the 
tale of the hapless and guileless victim of a 
woman's frailty, and a husband’s revenge. The 
latter portions of the narrative are inferior to the 
commencement and earlier chapters, in the same 
manner that the first part of Mrs. Marsh’s very 
beautiful novel, the ‘* Previsions of the Lady 
Evelyn,”’ greatly exceeds the merit of the lately- 
written conclusion. This lady and Madame Rey- 
baud possess the same class and grade of talent, 
and each country may be proud of these most 
agreeable and highly-gifted female writers. 

We recommend ‘* Marie D’Enambue,”’ ‘‘ Ga- 
brielle,’’ ‘* Mezelie,’’ and ‘‘ Madame de Rieux ;” 
and, did time or space permit, we could linger 
longer among the many pleasant volumes of this 
prolific writer. ‘‘ Heléne,’’ one of her latest 
productions, is, perhaps, less striking than other 
tales which we have named; but it possesses the 
authoress’ refinement of feeling and beauty of 
style. 

‘** Paul Pierre Rubens,’’ by Berthoud, is an ex- 
cellent novel. The prosperous artist-life of the 
great painter is placed most pleasantly before the 
reader, who is introduced to the eminent pupils of 
that great atelier. We are made acquainted with 
many of the eccentricities and adventures of the 
jovial and gifted band. ‘The series of historical 
novels written by Brisset, blend much information 
with a good style, and he interests his readers 
strongly in the characters called up to figure on 
the stage. Catherine and Marie de Medicis ; the 
bevy of fair maids of honor ; the history of Poltrot 
and his victim ; the subtle ambition of the Guises ; 
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SEA-SIDE 


and the fate of the Concini, have occupied his pen, 
in common with Mons. Dumas, who has dealt with 
largely, and handled less scrupulously, some of 
the same characters and portions of history. His 
works are, however, better known in England. 
To this class of novels belongs ‘‘ Jacqueline de 
Baviére,’’ an interesting historical tale, which re- 
minds us of Mr. Grattan’s manner and choice of 
subjects. 

** Mademoiselle de Kérouare,”” by Sandeau, is 
the brief, sad story of a young heart, cast away in 
vain ; and his later volume, ‘‘ Un Heritage,’’ con- 
tains much true humor, and several clever sketches. 
The idea of a gentleman travelling over the world 
in search of a half-forgotten tune, possesses some 
novelty. ‘The task allotted to us has been painful. 
We are wearied by the consideration of so much 
ability, combined with deep-rooted heinous error. 
To form a correct opinion, we have perused very | 
many volumes of the popular literature of France, 
and these, it is reasonable to suppose, are no un- 
just interpreters of the tastes, feelings, and senti- 
ments of the mass of readers. We will only add, 
that the present confusion and misery of that coun- | 
try is no longer matter of wonder to us—we can | 
be no longer surprised that she has fallen from her | 
place among the nations. The existing disorgan- | 
ization is the ruinous climax of the corruption | 
which has been gnawing within her vitals, for, | 
at least, the last two centuries. It has now risen 
to spread over the surface of society—it has taken 
its seat by the domestic hearth. 








From Fraser’s Magazine. 


SEA-SIDE SONNETS, BY AN INVALID. 


MIND AND MATTER. 


By what a secret and electric chain 
Are mind and memory linked to outward things! | 
How slight the causes whence each moment | 

springs 

Unconsciously our feeling’s varied train ! 

Lo, as yon cloud its darkening shadow flings 

Athwart the spangled deep, an unknown pain 
Of loneliness around existence clings, 

As when some parting friend or dying strain 
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SONNETS. 


SUNSET. 


No cloud is to be seen; the western sky 

Is crimsoned by the sun’s infusing beams ; 

No breezes wrinkle ocean's brow, which gleams 
With countless tints more beauteous than the dye 
Of its own purple ; yet—I know not why— 

My heart is sad as when some troubled dreams, 
Some dark, vague fancies, cling to memory. 

On such an eve I wandered on this shore 

In happy mood with one beloved friend. 

That voice is heard, that form is seen, no more; 

Far, far away! O memory, how thy ties 
Form our existence ! but on man depend— 

On him alone—thy various sympathies ; 

The thought of well-spent hours eternity defies. 


THE FISHERMAN. 


While rank and wealth in princely pomp arrayed 
Assembled here, by listless tedium driven, 
To waste the unprized gifts which chance hath 
given, 
Lone Fisherman, thou pliest thy dangerous trade 
To spur the jaded appetite, afraid 
Lest thine own cot should want the simplest 
bread. 
Surely has Nature, with a partial hand, 
Scattered her bounties o’er this favored land ; 
While thousands feast, and on the downy bed 
Repose their limbs, full many a wanderer 
Knows not whereon to lay his weary head. 
It must be so; but would the rich confer 
On humble life some cherishing regard, 
The thanks of grateful hearts would be a rich 
reward. 
MEMORY. 


*T is gone—I saw the tottering mass of earth 
Roll on the waves ; the gull, in search of prey, 
Rose from the mist of upward-dashing spray, 

And screamed a pean of triumphant mirth 
At its worn-out existence. I have stood 
Oft on its hanging brow, and watched the flood 

Consume its natural battlements ; to-morrow 
I shall not find it in my pensive way ; 

But memory, with a mild, yea, pleasing sorrow, 
Will bid it rise from out the waters gray, 

Clothed in more beauteous dress. The things of 

sense 
Recede, but their departure or decay 
Gives birth to images more fair than they, 
Which constitute a being, lasting and intense. 


A STORM. 





Of music leaves us sorrowful. Again 

The light bursts forth as on an angel’s wings! 
How the heart leaps! Into thy secret laws 
And subtle agencies, thou First great Cause, 
’T is vain to pry ; enough it is to feel 
The inward joys which outward things reveal. 


NIGHT. 


At this lone hour how many an eye is waking, 
On the still ocean, wet with memory’s tear ! 
At this lone hour how many a heart is breaking, 
While neither friend nor comforter is near ! 
Some wanderer now, forsaken and forsaking, 
Laments her friends, her home her parents dear, 
No more her present solace ;—aye, but most 
Perchance her memory clings with hope and fear 
To one fond image, now forever lost— 
Her heart of hearts—her light of virgin love. 
Poor helpless wanderer! Thy heart is chill— 
Chill as the star-bespangled heavens above ; 
’T is vain to weep: bid memory be still, 
And with a patient mind obey the Almighty Will. 


Thou who art sheltered by a happy home, 
And cheered by conversation’s social power, 
Feel for the mariner in this dread hour ; 
O feel for him whose lot it is to roam 
On the tumultuous water's trackless waste. 
See how yon vessel strives to gain the bay ; 
See how its laboring sides and bending mast 
Spring from the mountain-waves and howling 
blast, 
Now bounding high, now hidden by the spray. 
Dread Power, how variously dost thou display 
Thine attributes ; and chiefly dost thou show 
Their grandeur on the eternal ocean vast. 
But peace, be still; let no wild raptures flow, 
While the warm heart should feel for others’ 
woe. 
MORNING AFTER A STORM. 


Slowly the sun from out its crimson veil 
Emerged, and from light’s ever-spotless font 
Scattered its spangles o’er the Hellespont ; 

Far on its bank the gilded robe and mail 
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Of countless warriors shone; and on the gale 
Was borne the hum of millions ; in their front 
A monarch stood—no prouder form was there—* 
Who, eastward turning, to the Orient prayed, 
And to the deep his costly offerings made. 
But as this morning’s sun, serene and fair, 
Rose on the dread and still deep-heaving wave, 
A purer offering moved the stilly air— 
‘hanks to that Power, whose arm is strong to 
save— 
To him who only hears the suppliant’s prayer ! 


MOONLIGHT. 


How stil] thou movest round thy starry throne, 
Pale wanderer! the poet's pen of old 
Endued thee with a heart of human mould ; 
And as thou wanderest, silent and alone, 
Feigned that thy thoughts were with Endymion. 
And well—for on the silent desert-wold 
Or ocean vast no lonelier heart can weep, 
And longing yearn for home’s forsaken fold. 
Roll on—roll on, as thou hast ever rolled ; 
Thy sleepless eye, which wakes while others sleep, 
Must yet unnumbered miseries behold, 
From pole to pole, on earth and ocean deep : 
O not from love thy heart is sad and cold— 
It feels for human woe, seen, pitied, though 
untold ! 
FAITH. 
O thou art happy, ever rolling ocean ! 
How lovely, too, in thy bright, dancing mirth! 
And to the sounds of thy light-hearted motion 
In sunny smiles responds thy sister Earth. 
O could ye speak in concert your devotion, 
And tell us how at first ye darted forth 
From gloom and chaos at the great command ; 
How still within the hollow of his hand 
Ye rest on firm foundations ; could ye tell 
How ye are roused before the Almighty breath 
In wrath and madness ;—it might then be well 
For the proud heart and hardened infidel. 
But no, forgive! O where were then the faith 
That gains the prize by fight—by men & 
known Death? . 





From Household Words. 
THE SINGER. 


Unro the loud acclaim that rose 
To greet her as she came, 

She bent with lowly grace that seemed 
Such tribute to disclaim ; 

With arms meek folded on her breast 
And drooping head, she stood ; 

Then raised a glance that seemed to plead 
For youth and womanhood ; 

A soft, beseeching smile, a look, 
As if all silently 

The kindness to her heart she took, 
And put the homage by. 


She stood dejected then, methought, 
A captive, though a queen, 

Before the throng, when sudden passed 
A change across her mien. 

Unto her full, dilating eye, 
Unto her slender hand, 

There came a light of sovereignty, 
A gesture of command ; 

And, to her lip, an eager flow 
Of song, that seemed to bear 

Her soul away on rushing wings 
Unto its native air; 


* For Herodotus’ description of Xerxes and his army, 
see Book vii. 187. 





Her eye was fixed ; her cheek flushed bright 
With power; she seemed to call 

On spirits that around her flocked, 
The radiant queen of all ; 

There was no pride upon her brow, 
No tumult in her breast ; 

Her soaring soul had won its home, 
And smiled there as at rest ; 

She felt no more those countless eyes 
Upon her; she had gained 

A region where they troubled not 
The joy she had attained ! 

Now, now, she spoke her native speech, 
An utterance fraught with spells 

To wake the echoes of the heart 
Within their slumber-cells ; 

For, at her wild and gushing strain, 
The spirit was led back, 

By windings of a silver chain, 
On many a long-lost track ; 

And many a quick unbidden sigh, 
And starting tear, revealed 

How surely at her touch the springs 
Of feeling were unsealed ; 

They who were a! ways loved, seemed now 

et more than ever dear ; 

Yet closer to the heart they came, 
That ever were so near ; 

And, trembling to the silent lips, 
As if they ne’er had changed 

Their names, returned in kindness back 
The severed and estranged ; 

And in the strain, like those that fall 
On wanderers as they roam, 

The exiled spirit found once more 
Its country and its home. 


She ceased, yet on her parted lips 
A happy smile abode, 
As if the sweetness of her song 
Yet lingered whence it flowed ; 
But, for a while, her bosom heaved, 
She was the same no more, 

The light and spirit fled; she stood 
As she had stood before ; 

Unheard, unheeded to her ear 
The shouts of rapture came, 

A voice had once more power to thrili, 
That only spoke her name. 


- Unseen, unheeded at her feet, 


Fell many a bright bouquet ; 

A single flower, in silence given, 
Was once more sweet than they ; 
Her heart had with her song returned 

To days forever gone, 
Ere woman's gift of fame was hers, 
The many for the one. 


E’en thus, O, earth, before thee 
Thy poet singers stand, 

And bear the soul upon their songs 
Unto its native land. 

And even thus, with loud acclaim, 
The praise of skill, of art, 

Is dealt to those who only speak 
The language of the heart ! 

While they who love and listen best, 
Can little guess or know 

The wounds that from the singer’s breast 
Have bid such sweetness flow ; 

They know not mastership must spring 
From conflict and from strife. 

‘* These, these are but the songs they sing ;’’ 
They are the singer’s life! 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE HOUSE OF GUISE.* 


Upon the page of history are inscribed the 
names of many great men, uncrowned, but more 
illustrious than most kings, whose biography es- 
sentially involves the records of their country and 
times. The cases are very rare in which this 
occurs of an entire lineage ; when through several 
successive generations the same extraordinary 
qualities are transmitted, and the hero or statesman 
who perished yesterday, to-day and to-morrow, 
seems to start again to life in the persons of de- 
scendants who rival and even eclipse his fame. 
These remarkable and most unfrequent instances 
are exemplified in the house of Guise, those 
puissant nobles of Lorraine, immigrant into and 
naturalized in France, who for eighty years led 
the armies and directed the councils of their 
adopted country. Great warriors, bold and pro- 
found politicians, unscrupulous and _ interested 
champions of Rome, alternately defenders of and 
competitors for thrones, they upheld their power 
and pretensions by the double lever of religious 
enthusiasm, and of skilful appeals to the sympathy 
of the people. Rich in glory, in wealth, in pop- 
ularity, they were alternately indispensable and 
formidable to their sovereigns, and were virtually 
the last representatives of that energetic, able, and 
arrogant aristocracy, whose services to the state 
were often limited by the jealousy their power in- 
spired, and whose patriotism was not unfrequently 
tarnished by their factious temper and unbounded 
ambition. From an early period of the sixteenth 
century, the influence of Guise was felt in France, 
for the most part paramount to that of royalty it- 
self; until the might and glory of the house sank 
and disappeared beneath the daggers of assassins, 
and before the conquering sword of the Fourth 
Henry. 

The history of France during the sixteenth cen- 
tury necessarily comprises the public acts of the 
family of Guise, and the memoirs of the time 
abound in personal details of the members of that 
renowned house ; but a work especially devoted 
to them was still a desideratum, until the appear- 
ance of that which M. Réné de Bouillé has just 
produced. One of the chief difficulties of his task 
must have been to avoid including the history of 
the century in that of the extraordinary men so 
intimately connected with its chief events. Whilst 
confining himself as much as possible to his im- 
mediate subject, he has yet, as he himself says, 
found his horizon of necessity extensive. And in 
order to assemble in one frame the various mem- 
bers of that celebrated family, he has been com- 
pelled to admit with them a host of other person- 
ages, who in their turn have brought a retinue, 
and have insisted on at least a corner of the can- 
vass being allotted to their deeds. The manner 
in which M. de Bouillé has treated this great 


* Histoire des Ducs de Guise. Par Réné de Bouillé, 


ancien ministre plénipotentiaire. Volume the First. 
Paris. 1849. 





historical picture, whose magnitude and difficulty 
must have deterred a less zealous and persevering 
artist, is most judicious. ‘‘ I have been as sparing 
as possible of discussion,’ he says, ‘* prodigal 
perhaps, on the other hand, of cotemporary evi- 
dence, of faithful quotations, of such details as 
bring facts into a stronger light, exhibit the actors 
on the stage in a more animated manner, and dis- 
play and make known, of and by themselves, the 
personages, parties, manners and spirit of the 
times, and the character of the situations.’’ M. 
de Bouillé claims, as a matter of justice, credit for 
conscientious application, and declares his whole 
aim will have been attained if his work be admit- 
ted to possess historical interest and utility. No 
impartial critic will refuse it these qualities. It 
is at once substantial and agreeable ; valuable to 
the student, and attractive to those who consider 
histories of the Middle Ages as fascinating col 
lections of strange adventures and romantic enter- 
prises. 

Réné the Second, reigning duke of Lorraine— 
the same who fought and conquered with the 
Swiss at Morat, and defeated Charles the Bold at 
Nancy—desired to see one of his sons settled in 
France. He selected the fifth, Claude, to whom 
he left by will his various lordships in Normandy, 
Picardy, and other French provinces, causing him 
to be naturalized a Frenchman, and sending him 
at a very early age to the court of France, where 
he was presented as Count de Guise, a title de- 
rived from one of his domains. The young count 
found immediate favor with Louis XII., to the 
hand of whose daughter Renée he was considered 
a likely aspirant. But he fell in love with An- 
toinette de Bourbon, daughter of Count de Ven- 
dome, (the great-grandfather of Henry IV.,) asked 
and obtained her in marriage, and celebrated his 
wedding, when he was but sixteen years of age, 
in 1513, at Paris, in presence of the whole French 
court. The following year another wedding oe- 
curred, but this time youth was on one side only. 
In his infirm and declining age, Louis XII. took 
to wife the blooming sister of Harry VIII. of 
England, and honored Guise by selecting him te 
go, in company with the Duke of Angouléme and 
other princes of the blood, to receive his bride at 
Boulogne. The wedding was quickly followed 
by a funeral, and Francis I. sat upon the throne. 
This chivalrous and warlike monarch at once took 
his young cousin of Guise into high favor, to 
which he had a fair claim, not only by reason of 
his birth, and of his alliance with the house of 
Bourbon, but on account of his eminent capacity, 
and of the martial qualities whose future utility 
Francis doubtless foresaw. To his triumphs in 
the field, Guise preluded by others less sanguinary, 
but in their kind as brilliant, in the lists and in the 
drawing-room. His grace and magnificence were 
celebrated even at a court of which these were the 
distinguishing characteristics, thronged as it was 
with princes and nobles, most of them, like the 
king himself, in the first flush of youth, and with 
keen appetites for those enjoyments which their 
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wealth gave them ample means tocommand. He 
gained great credit by his prowess at the jousts 
and tournament held at Paris on oceasion of the 
coronation, and his conduct in another cireumstance 
secured him the favor of the ladies of that gallant 
and voluptuous court. ‘* One night,’’ says his 
historian, ‘‘he accompanied Francis I. to the 
queen’s circle, composed of those ladies most dis- 
tinguished by their charms and amiability. Struck 
by the brilliancy and fascination of the scene, un- 
usual at a time when custom, by assigning to 
women a sort of inferior position, or at least of 
reserve, interdicted their mingling in the conver- 
sation, and to a certain extent in the society, of 
men, Guise communicated his impression to the 
king, who received it favorably, and at once de- 
cided that, throughout the whole kingdom, women 
should be freed from this unjust and undesirable 
eonstraint.’’ It will easily be conceived that such 
an emancipation insured Guise the suffrages of 
the fair and influential class who benefited by it. 
From his first arrival at the French court he 
seems to have made it his study to win universal 
favor ; and he was so promptly successful that, at 
the end of a very few months, he had conquered 
the goodwill of both nobility and army. He took 
pains to study and adapt his conduct to the char- 
acter of all“with whom he came in contact, thus 
laying the foundation of the long popularity which 
he and his successors enjoyed in France. 

But courtly pleasures and diversions were quick- 
ly to be succeeded by the sterner business of war. 
At his death, Louis XII. had left all things pre- 
pared for an Italian campaign ; and Francis, eager 
to signalize his accession by the recovery of the 
Milanese, moved southwards in the month of 
August, 1515, at the head of the finest troops 
that had yet crossed the boundary line between 
France and Italy. His army consisted of fifteen 
thousand excellent cavalry, twenty-two thousand 
lansquenets, fourteen thousand French and Gascon 
infantry, besides pioneers and a numerous artillery. 
The Constable of Bourbon led the van, the Duke 
of Aleneon commanded the rear; Francis him- 
self headed the main body, accompanied by Duke 
Anthony of Lorraine, (eldest brother of Guise,) 
with Bayard for his lieutenant, and the Duke of 
Gueldres, captain-general of the lansquenets, whose 
lieutenant was the Count de Guise. If the army 
was good, none, assuredly, ever reckoned greater 
warriors amongst its leaders. Guise, during the 
passage of the Alps—accomplished by extraordi- 
nary labor, and which completely surprised the en- 
emy—made himself remarkable by his constancy 
and activity, by the wisdom of his counsels, and 
by his generosity to the soldiers, thus further aug- 
menting the affection they already bore him. Bay- 
ard, and other illustrious officers formed his habitual 
society ; and in him they found the most cordial 
and affable of comrades, as well as the most zeal- 
ous advocate of their interests with the king. De- 
voted to his sovereign, Guise, when Francis some- 
what over-hastily promised the Swiss an exorbi- 
tant sum of money as the price of the Milanese, 
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nobly offered to contribute to it to the extent of all 
he possessed. The treaty, however, was broken 
by the Swiss. Steel, not gold, was to settle the 
dispute ; and the plains of Marignano already 
trembled at the approach of the hostile armies. 
At the age of eighteen, Guise found himself gen- 
eral-in-chief of twenty thousand men. The Duke 
of Gueldres, having been recalled to his dominions 
by an invasion of the Brabanters, transferred his 
command to his young lieutenant, at the unani- 
mous entreaty of the lansquenets, and in prefer- 
ence to all the French princes there present. In 
the quickly ensuing battle, Guise showed himself 
worthy of his high post. In the course of the 
combat, when the Swiss, with lowered pikes, and 
in stern silence, made one of those deadly charges 
which in the wars of the previous century had 
more than once disordered the array of Burgundy’s 
chivalry, the lansquenets, who covered the French 
artillery, gave way. Claude of Lorraine, im- 
movable in the front rank, shamed them by his 
example ; they rallied; the guns, already nearly 
captured, were saved, the battle continued with 
greater fierceness than before, and ceased only 
with darkness. Daybreak was the signal for its 
resumption, and at last the Swiss were defeated. 
After breaking their battalions, Guise, over-eager 
in pursuit, and already twice wounded, had his 
horse killed under him, was surrounded, over- 
matched, and left for dead, with twenty-two 
wounds. Nor would these have been all, but for 
the devotedness of an esquire, whose name Bran- 
tome has handed down as a model of fidelity. 
Adam Fouvert, of Nuremburg, threw himself on 
his master’s body, and was slain, serving as his 
shield. After the action, Guise was dragged out 
from amongst the dead, and conveyed by a Scot- 
tish gentleman to the tent of the Duke of Lor- 
raine. He was scarcely recognizable, by reason 
of his wounds ; he gave no signs of life, and his 
recovery was deemed hopeless. He did recover, 
however, thanks to great care, and still more to 
the vigorous constitution and energetic vitality 
which distinguished all of his house, and without 
which the career of most of them would have been 
very short. Scarcely one of the prominent mem- 
bers of that family but received, in the martial 
ardor of his youth, wounds, whose severity made 
their cure resemble a miracle. A month after the 
bate of Marignano, Guise, although still suffer- 
ing, was able to accompany Francis 1. on his tri- 
umphant entry into Milan, ‘‘as captain-general of 
the lansquenets, with four lieutenants, al] dressed 
in cloth of gold and white velvet.’’ One of his 
arms was in a scarf, one of his thighs had to be 
supported by an esquire, but still, by his manly 
beauty and martial fame, he attracted the admiring 
gaze of both army and people. Francis, in his 
report to his mother of the battle, named Guise 
amongst the bravest, as well he might ; and hence- 
forward his great esteem for the young hero was 
testified in various ways—amongst others, by in- 
trusting to him several important and delicate 
diplomatic missions. At Bologna, on occasion 
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of tne interview between Francis and Leo X., the {the defensive, beheld, in each new opponent, only 
Pope addressed to Guise the most flattering eulo-|a fresh source of glory. Unhappily for him, at 
giums. ‘‘ Your holiness,” replied the ardent sol-| the very moment he had greatest need of skilful 
dier, in a prophetic spirit, ‘‘ shall see that I am | captains, the Constable of Bourbon, irritated and 
of Lorraine, if ever I have the happiness to draw | persecuted in France, courted and seduced by the 
sword in the Church’s quarrel.”’ astute Charles V., entered into a treasonable com- 

Master of the Milanese, Francis I. returned to | bination with the Imperialists. It was discovered ; 
France, and beheld his alliance courted by all the | he fled, and effected his escape. Out of France, 
powers of Europe, when, suddenly, the death of | he was but one man the less, but that man was 
the Emperor Maximilian, (15th January, 1519,)|such a leader as could hardly be replaced, and 
proved a brand of discord. Francis and Charles | Charles gave him command of his troops in the 
were the only serious candidates for the vacant Milanese. The constable’s misconduct brought 
dignity. Guise, with a secret view, perhaps, | disfavor on the princes of the house of Bourbon, 
to the crown of Jerusalem for himself, strained | (of that of Valois none remained,) and this further 
every nerve, exerted all his influence, on behalf | increased the credit and importance of the Count 
of the French king. But Charles, the more |of Guise. He was already governor of Cham- 
skilful intriguer, prevailed; and Francis, deeply | pagne and Burgundy, provinces the emperor was 
wounded and humiliated by his failure, resolved in ‘likely to attack. This command, however, was 
his mind projects of war. In these, the king did | not the object of his desires ; he would rather 
not lose sight of the great assistance he might ex- | have gone to Italy, and applied to do so; but 
pect from Guise, brave, skilful, and prudent as he | the king, rendered suspicious by the constable’s 
was; and the esteem in which the young chief | defection, began to consider, with some slight 
was held at court increased so greatly, that the | uneasiness, the position acquired by the Count of 
French nobles came to consider him almost the Guise ; and it was probably on this account only 
equal of the members of the royal family. Guise, that he would not confer on the Lorraine prince the 
on the other hand, by reason of his enormous for- | direction of the Italian war. The glory of Guise 
tune and high birth, and in his quality of a foreign lost nothing by the refusal, although that of France 
prince, spared no effort to place himself on the grievously suffered by the army of Italy being con- 
footing of an ally rather than of a subject of the | fided to the less capable hands of Admiral Bonni- 
King of Frances vet. Fortune soon afforded the younger general 

Pretexts for hostilities were not wanting; and one of those opportunities of high distinction, of 
soon we find Guise at the head of his lansquenets, | which no leader ever was more covetous, or better 
fighting victoriously over the very same ground knew how to take advantage. A large body of 
upon which, in our day, French armies contended | Imperialist infantry having made an irruption into 
with very different results. Maya, Fontarabia, Burgundy, he assembled the nobility of the prov 
and the banks of the Bidassoa witnessed his prow-| ince, and about nine hundred men-at-arms, with 
ess, he himself, a half-pike in his hand, led his which force he deemed himself able to keep the 
men through the river, with water to his armpits, ‘field against the twelve thousand lansquenets that 
dislodging the enemy by the mere terror his au- Count Furstemburg led to meet him. By an odd 
dacity inspired. When he returned to Compiégne, | accident, he had no infantry, his adversary no 
where the court then was, the king hurried forth cavalry. By dividing his horsemen into small 
from his chamber to meet him, embraced him parties, and maintaining an incessant harassing 
warmly, and gayly said, ‘‘ that it was but fair he | warfare, Guise prevented the Germans from for- 
should go out to meet his old friend, who, on his aging; and, at last, compelled by famine, they pre- 
part, always made such haste to meet and revenge pared to recross the Meuse, abandoning two forts 
him on his enemies.’’ His summer triumphs in they had captured, and carrying off a large amount 
the Pyrenees were followed by a winter campaign of spoil. Thus encumbered, and vigorously pur- 
in Picardy, where he succeeded in preventing the sued, their rearguard was cut to pieces, and their 
junction of the English and Imperialists, besides | retreat converted into a rout. ‘* With a feeling 
obtaining some advantages over the former, and of chivalrous gallantry,’’ says M. de Bouillé, 
harassing their retreat to the coast. He thus | ° ‘* Guise desired to procure the duchess his sister- 
added to his popularity with the army, and ac- in-law, Antoinette de Bourbon, and the ladies of 
quired strong claims to the gratitude of the Paris- the court of Lorraine, then assembled at Neuf- 
ians, deeply “alarmed by the proximity of the en-| chateau, the enjoyment of this spectacle, (the bat- 
emy to the capital, and who viewed him as their | tle,) to them so new. Warned by him, and stationed 
Savior. at windows, out of reach of danger, whence they 

The year 1523 opened under menacing auspices. looked out upon the plain, they had the pastime, 





Germany, Italy, England, were leagued against|and were able to recompense, by their applause 
France, whose sole allies were Scotland, the | and cries of joy, the courage of the troops whom 
Swiss, (the adhesion of these depending entirely | their presence animated.” 

on regular subsidies,) and the Duke of Savoy, But such partial successes, however glorious to 
whose chief merit was that he could facilitate the | him by whom they were achieved, were all insuf- 
passage of the Alps. Undeterred, almost fvol-| ficient to turn the tide of disaster that had set in 
hardy, Francis, instead of prudently standing on | against the French arms. The defeat of Bonnivet, 
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the invasion of the Province by the Constable, 
were succeeded by that terrible day before the 
walls of Pavia, when Francis I., vanquished, 
wounded, made prisoner by a rebellious subject, 
beheld his army destroyed, and the battle-field 
strewn with the bodies of his best generals, whilst, 
bleeding at his feet, slain in his defence, lay 
Francis of Lorraine, a younger brother of the 
Count of Guise, the second of that brave brother- 
hood who had fallen in arms under the fleur-de- 
lis.* When the brave, but most imprudent, mon- 
arch was carried into captivity, his mother, regent 
in his absence, placed her chief trust and depend- 
ence on Guise. Of these he proved himself worthy. 
He checked the ambition of the Duke of Ven- 
déme, who, as first prince of the blood, showed a 
disposition to seize upon the regency ; he advised 
the ransoming of the French prisoners taken at 
Pavia, and exercised altogether a most salutary 
influence upon the circumstances of that critical 
time. His good sword, as well as his precocious 
wisdom, was soon in request. A large body of 
German fanatics, proclaiming the doctrine of ab- 
solute equality, and the-abolition of all human 
superiority, had swept over Suabia, Wurtemberg, 
and Franconia, burning churches and slaying 
priests, and threatened to carry the like excesses 
into Lorraine and Burgundy. By aid of his broth- 
ers, at much expense, and with great difficulty, 
Guise got together ten thousand men, four thou- 
sand of whom were cavalry. The double cross 
was the rallying sign of this little army. The 
time was come for Guise to perform his prom- 
ise to Pope Leo, to fight stoutly in defence of the 
Church. And truly his hand was heavy upon the 
unfortunate and half-frantic Lutherans, although 
to a certain extent he tempered its weight with 
mercy. Besieged in Saverne, the fanatics put to 
death the herald who summoned them to surrender. 
Learaing that reinforcements from Germany were 
at hand, Guise hurried to meet them with three 
thousand men, and encountered them at the vil- 
Jage of Lupstein, into which the Germans retreat- 
ed, after a terrible conflict outside the place, and 
threw up a barricade, as best they could, of carts, 
casks, and gabions. From the cover of these, and 
of the adjacent hedges, they kept up so ob- 
stinate a defence, that Guise, whose men fell fast, 
eaused fire to be applied to the houses. But 
hardly had the flames begun their ravages, when 
the count, seized with compassion, threw himself 
from his horse to assist in extinguishing them, and 
succeeded, at the imminent risk of his own life, in 
saving upwards of four thousand persons of all ages. 
Nearly double that number perished; as many 
more at Saverne, and in the mountains, to which 
the unfortunate Germans fled; and about fifteen 
thousand in a final engagement at Chenouville, 
which broke the strength of the fanatic host, and 
finally closed the campaign. During one of these 
battles, the soldiers of Guise beheld in the air the 


* Francis of Lorraine was eighteen years old when 
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image of the Saviour attached to the cross, a phe- 
nomenon in which they saw assurance of victory. 
**Once more,’’ says M. de Bouillé, ‘* Guise 
had rendered a most important service to the king- 
dom ; he had also assumed a peculiar and marked 
position, and had fixed a point of departure for 
himself and his descendants, by striking, of his own 
accord, and without instructions from the govern- 
ment, the first blows that Protestantism received 
in France: a circumstance often recalled, with 
more or less exultation, by the panegyrists of that 
family, and which procured Claude de Lorraine 
the nickname of the Great Butcher, given him by 
the heretics, who were exasperated by the loss of 
nearly forty thousand men, caused them by his 
arms in that fatal expedition.” 

Determined foes to the reformed faith as both 
of them were, a distinction must yet be made be- 
tween the Count of Guise assailing and slaughter- 
ing, with far inferior forces, a formidable body of 
armed and aggressive foreigners, and the fierce 
Balafré, wielding a murderous sword against his 
defenceless and inoffensive Huguenot countrymen, 
on the terrible night of St. Bartholomew. If the 
amount of bloodshed at Saverne and Chenouville 
appears excessive, and implies that little quarter 
was given, it must yet be remembered that greater 
clemency to the vanquished might have had the 
most disastrous consequences to the handful of 
conquerors. The Council of Regency disapproved 
of Guise’s conduct in the affair; taxing him with 
rashness in risking the whole of the small number 
of regular troops disposable for the defence of 
the kingdom. But there could hardly have been 
more pressing occasion to expose them ; and F’ran- 
cis I.,on returning from exile, recognized and 
rewarded that and other good services by elevating 
the county of Guise into a duchy and peerage— 
further enriching the newly-made duke with a 
portion of the crown domains. Such honors and 
advantages had previously been almost exclusively 
reserved for persons of the blood-royal. The Par- 
liament remonstrated in vain ; but Francis himself, 
before very long, repented what he had done. He 
took umbrage at the increasing popularity of the 
Duke of Guise, and gave ear to the calumnies and 
insinuations of the French nobles, who were irri- 
tated by the haughty bearing, great prosperity, 
and ambitious views of the house of Lorraine. 
‘The manner in which Francis testified his jealousy 
and distrust was unworthy of a monarch who has 
left a great name in history. He showed himself 
indulgent to those of his courtiers and officers who 
organized resistance to the influence and preten- 
sions of the Guises. ‘‘ One time, amongst others,” 
says M. de Bouillé, ‘‘the Duke of Guise, gov- 
ernor of Burgundy, wishing to visit the castle of 
Auxonne, whose governorship was a charge dis- 
tinct from that of the province, the titulary, Rou- 
vray, a French gentleman, refused him admittance, 
which he would not have dared to do had Guise 
been recognized as prince. When the duke com- 
plained of this treatment, the king, delighted, 





slain at Pavia. One of his brothers had fallen, at about 
the same age, at the battle of Marignano. 
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pride and ambition thwarted, lauded the conduct 
of Rouvray, and laughed at him who had wished 
to play the prince of royal blood.’’ For annoy- 
ances of this kind, Guise sought compensation in 
popularity, thus tracing out for his descendants 
the line they should most advantageously follow. 

The partial disfavor into which the Guises had 
fallen, during the interval of peace, when their 
services were not indispensable, was dissipated by 
the zeal and talents exhibited by the duke’s broth- 
er, John, Cardinal of Lorraine, in a most difficult 
and delicate negotiation with Charles V., and by 
the prompt good-will with which, when negotia- 
tion failed and war broke out, the duke hurried 
to the relief of Peronne, accompanied by his eld- 
est son, the Count of Aumale, then searcely nine- 
teen years old. Peronne la Pucelle was hard 
beset by the Count of Nassau, who pounded its 
ramparts with seventy-two pieces of cannon, and 
was defended with equal valor by Fleuranges, 
Marshal de la Marck, who repulsed an assault 
made simultaneously by two breaches, and de- 
stroyed a mine on which the enemy reckoned for 
his discomfiture. Want of supplies, and espec- 
ially of powder, must soon, however, have com- 
pelled him to yield, but for a stratagem practised by 
Guise. That able commander selected four hun- 
dred resolute soldiers, loaded each of them with a 
bag containing ten pounds of powder, and set out, 
at six in the evening, from his head-quarters at 
Ham, with the Count of Aumale, whose first experi- 
ence of war this was, and to whom Guise, as he 
wrote to the king, ** intended soon to give up his 


sword, as capable of doing better service in his | 


young hands than his own.’’ Two hundred horse- 
men escorted them as far as the edge of the marsh- 
es of Peronne, and at midnight Guise, who had 
brought with him a large number of drummers and 
trumpeters, distributed these at different points 
around the besiegers’ camp. Whilst they sounded 
and beat the charge, and the Imperialist generals, 
believing themselves attacked on all sides, hastily 
formed their troops for the combat, the powder- 
bearers, guided by a soldier of the garrison who 
had borne news of its distress from Fleuranges to 
Guise, crossed the marshes by means of a number 
of little roads and bridges, which the enemy him- 
self had made to maintain his communications, and 
reached the moat, whence, by means of ropes and 
ladders, they entered the fortress. The last of 
them were just getting in when day broke, and the 
Count of Nassau discovered the trick that had 
been played him, and detached a body of cavalry 
to pursue Guise, then retreating with his drums 
and trumpets, and whose steady array discouraged 
attack. A few days later the Imperialists raised 
the siege, and Paris, which had been in conster- 
nation at the danger of Peronne, its last bulwark 
against the advancing foe, knew no bounds in its 
gratitude to the man to whom it thus, for the sec- 
ond time, was indebted for its salvation. Guise’s 
great services in this and the following campaign, 
rendered Francis I. indulgent to his still-recurring 
pretensions ; to the arrogance which led him fre- 
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quently to refuse obeying orders that did not em- 
anate directly from the king, and to assume a sort 
of independence and irresponsibility in the exercise 
of his government. Looking back, through the 
clarifying medium of history, upon the character 
and conduct of Claude of Lorraine, we are disin- 
clined to think that Francis had ever serious cause 
for mistrusting the loyalty of his powerful subject ; 
whose encroachments, however, it cannot be denied, 
were sufficient grounds for jealousy and uneasiness. 
And, on moré than one occasion, we find the royal 
anger—perhaps complete disgrace—averted from 
him only by the interest of his brother, the car- 
dinal, to whom Francis could refuse nothing. 

As a diplomatist and patron of the arts, Cardi- 
nal John of Lorraine occupies almost as elevated a 
pedestal in the gallery of distinguished French- 
men of the sixteenth century, as does his brother 
Claude in his more active capacity of general of 
armies and administrator of provinces. His court- 
ly qualities, and a congeniality of tastes—some of 
which, although they might be held excusable in 
a king, were scarcely to be palliated in a prelate, 
even in that age of lax morality—endeared him to 
Francis, who associated with him on a footing 
of great familiarity. His generosity and charity 
were on such a scale as at times to resemble prod- 
igality and ostentation ; his love of pleasure, and 
addiction to gallantry, were, in like manner, exces- 
sive. ‘* He was,’’ says M. de Bouillé, ‘ a very 
lettered prince, a splendid patron of learned men, 
whom he treated as friends, and in whose labors 
he associated himself. A writer, named Bertrand 
de Vaux, having presented and read to him a 
critical work, containing low personality, awaited, 
notwithstanding its base character, the recompense 
which the cardinal always granted to those au- 
thors with whose productions he was satisfied. 
The prelate accordingly handed him a golden etui. 
‘Take this, friend Bertrand,’ he said; ‘it is to 
pay the fatigue and salary of the reader. The 
writer must seek payment from some more malig- 
nant man than myself.’’’ The celebrated Eras- 
mus, Clement Marot the poet, and Rabelais the 
satirist, all benefited by the patronage, or enjoyed 
the intimacy of the cardinal, who, conjointly with 
his nephew, the Cardinal Charles of Lorraine, is 
believed by some to have been indicated by the 
witty priest of Meudon, in the character of Pa- 
nurge. Passionately fond of art, the prelate-prince 
gathered around him the men of genius whom the 
largesses and magnificence of Francis I. seduced 
from Italy to France. He showed particular 
favor to Benvenuto Cellini, wno presented him 
with some of his works, and received from him 
costly gifts. ‘* When in full blaze of fortune and 
favor, he caused to be built and decorated, with 
blind prodigality, after the designs of Primaticcio, 
and by the pupils of that famous artist, the superb 
chateau of Meudon, in whose park was constructed, 
amongst other costly ornaments, a grottu, ‘ excel- 
lently fine and pleasant to save oneself from being 
wetted by the rain.’ He had musicians in his ser- 
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some of whose works are still preserved and 
esteemed, was his matire de chapelle.”” His char- 
ity, although often too indiscriminate, sprang from 
real kindness of heart. Numerous children, be- 
longing to poor families, were educated at his ex- 
pense in the Paris schools. And his good grace, 
in conferring favors, doubled their value. The 
farmer of his abbey of Fécamp, having made the 
same receipt serve for three separate payments, 
and endeavoring to make it pass a fourth time, the 
cardinal’s receivers refused to admit it, and the 
case was referred to the prelate himself, who, hav- 
ing examined and recognized his signature, merely 
said, ‘** Since John is there, John shail be be- 
lieved,’’ and ordered it to be definitively admitted. 
When he went abroad, *‘he usually,’’ says Bran- 
tome, “‘ carried a great pouch, which his va/et-de- 
chambre, who had charge of the money for his 
petty expenses, failed not to fill each morning with 
three or four hundred crowns: and as many poor 
as he met he put his hand into the pouch and gave, 
without stint or consideration, whatever he drew 
forth.”” The story is well known of the blind 
mendicant, who, having implored an alms of him 
in the streets of Rome, exclaimed, on receiving a 
handful of gold: ‘*O tu set Christo, 0 veramente il 
cardinal di Lorrena.”’ By the light which these 
details throw upon his character, it is not difficult 
to discern that the magnificent cardinal must have 
been a welcome courtier to the sumptuous Francis, 
who, during the period of his favor, made him a 
constant companion, and delighted to do him honor. 
He sat upon the king’s left hand on the occasion 
of the Jit de justice held at Paris on New Year’s 
day, 1537, at which Francis declared Charles of 
Austria attainted of rebellion and felony, and de- 
ptived of Artois, Flanders, and all the domains 
that he held en mouvance of the crown of 
France—a sentence more easily pronounced than 
enforced, and which, of course, entailed a war. 
Peace again concluded, in a great measure by the 
diplomacy of the cardinal, he it was, according to 
Da Bellay, who alone accompanied the king and 
queen at dinner, on the day of Charles V.’s en- 
trance into Paris. The friendship borne him by 
Francis, was the cause of his being charged to 
break to that monarch the death of his son, the 
Dauphin of France. Of the familiarity with 
which the king treated him, M. de Bouillé gives 
a specimen in a curious anecdote: ‘‘ One day, at 
mass, the cardinal did not perceive that a thief, 
who had managed to enter the chapel, had picked 
his pocket. The rogue, observing that the king 
had his eyes fixed upon him, with extraordinary 
coolness and audacity, put his fingers on his lips, 
looking at the same time significantly at Francis 
I., who took the hint and said nothing, in order 
not to spoil what he imagined to be an adroit 
practical joke. Service over, however, he made 
an observation which induced the cardinal to put 
his hand in his pocket, when he discovered his 
loss. When the king had amused himself at his 
surprise, he ordered that what had been stolen 
should be restored ; but the thief, who was per- 
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fectly serious in his intentions, had made his escape, 
which greatly increased the mirth of the monarch, 
thus cleverly duped. ‘On the word of a gentle- 
man,’ he exclaimed, ‘the rogue has made me his 
accomplice !’ ”’ 

Powerfully supported at court by his brother, 
Claude of Lorraine was no less ably seconded in 
the field by his son Francis, Count of Aumale, a 
young hero destined ultimately to surpass even 
him in glory, and to raise the name of Guise to 
its apogee of splendor. The constantly-recurring 
wars with the emperor yielded him abundant 
opportunities to display his prowess. In the 
campaign of 1543 he did good service, until, at 
the siege of Luxemburg, he was dangerously 
wounded above the ankle by an arquebuse ball. 
** Carried, almost without hopes—on account of 
the fracture of the bones and the injury to the 
nerves—first to his tent and then to Longwy, 
five leagues in rear, he owed his recovery to the 
attention of the king, who sent him his own phy- 
sicians, and to the care bestowed upon him by his 
father. And, nevertheless, when he suffered signs 
of pain to escape him during the dressing, the 
Duke of Guise addressed to him reproaches, by 
which it will be seen that he subsequently profited, 
saying to him—a noble and stoical maxim— 
‘That persons of his rank ought not to feel their 
wounds, but, on the contrary, to take pleasure in 
building up their reputation on the ruin of their 
bodies.’”’ It was in no feather-bed school that 
the Guises were educated. Nearly at the same 
time that the Count d’Aumale was hit before Lux- 
emburg, Gaspard de Coligny-Chatillon, then his 
rival in valor, and at a subsequent day his deadly 
foe, was severely wounded in the throat at the 
siege of Binche. 

In the war in which these incidents occurred, 
England was allied with the emperor against 
France. Personal motives combined with political 
irritation to dispose the violent and uxorious 
Henry VIII. to a rupture with Francis I. Mary 
of Lorraine, daughter of the Duke of Guise, and 
widow of Louis of Orleans, Duke of Longueville, 
had been given in marriage to James V. of Scot- 
land, in preference to Henry, who, inflamed by 
the report of her beauty, had solicited her hand 
as a pledge of perpetual alliance with France. 
Dazzling as was the offer of so powerful a sover- 
eign, his anti-catholic acts, and his evil reputation 
as a husband, deterred the Guises from entertain- 
ing it; and Francis I., obeying the dictates of 
feeling rather than those of prudence, extricated 
them from a dilemma by alleging a previous 
promise to the Scottish king. It is said that 
Henry would then gladly have espoused Louisa, 
second daughter of the duke, and that, means 
being found to elude his pursuit, this second dis- 
appointment further augmented his rancorous feel- 
ings towards Francis and the house of Guise. 
However this may have been, the war with Eng- 
land continued subsequently to the conclusion of 
peace between Francis and Charles—chiefly in 
Picardy, around Boulogne, which Henry held, 
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and in whose neighborhood his army was en- 
camped. Some severe skirmishes and partial 
engagements occurred, and in one of these the 
Count of Aumale received a wound, probably the 
severest ever survived by mortal man, from the 
lance of an English officer. The weapon, accord- 
ing to the.description of Ambrose Paré, entered 
* above the right eye, declining towards the nose, 
and piercing through on the other side, between 
the nape and the ear.’’ So violent was the blow 
that the weapon broke in the head, into which it 
had penetrated more than half a foot, the entire 
Jance-iron and two fingers’ breadth of the staff 
remaining in the wound. Paré explains the pos- 
sibility of such a wound, in an age when helmets 
and visors were in use, by mentioning that the 
count always went into action with his face bare. 
“Terrible as was the shock,’ says M. de 
Bouillé, “it did not unhorse d’Aumale. He 
still made head against his foes, succeeded in fore- 
ing a passage through them, aided by his young 
and valiant brother Claude, and by de Vieilleville 
—who, alone of all, had not abandoned him—and 
rode gloriously into camp. His appearance was 
frightful; his face, armor, and clothes were del- 
uged with blood. The surgeons, stupefied by the 
depth and gravity of the wound, despaired of cure, 
and refused to inflict useless sufferings upon the 
patient. But Ambrose Paré, the king’s surgeon, 
sent by Francis with orders to try every means 
of saving the hero’s life, was not discouraged. 
Confiding in his skill, and in the firmness of the 
wounded man, he resolved to attempt an operation, 
terrible indeed, but admirable for those days, and 
worthy alone to insure celebrity to him who imag- 
ined it. The lance-head was broken off so short, 
that it was impossible to grasp it with the hand. 
Taking then a blacksmith’s pincers, to draw it 
out with great force, and assisted, amongst others, 
by Master Nicolle Lavernan, a very experienced 
surgeon, he asked the Lorraine prince, in pres- 
ence of a crowd of officers shuddering with hor- 
ror, if he would submit to the employment of 
such means, and would suffer him to place his 
foot upon his face. ‘I consent to everything ; 
proceed,’ replied d’Aumale. Nor did his forti- 
tude abandon him for an instant during this cruel 
operation, which was not effected without frac- 
ture of bones, nerves, veins, and arteries, and other 
parts, and which he endured as if they had only 
pulled out a hair. The agony extorted from him 
but the single exclamation—‘ Ah! my God!’ 
Transported afterwards in a litter to Peequigny, 
he remained for three days in a hopeless state: early 
on the fifth day more favorable symptoms declared 
themselves, and nature made such powerful efforts, 
that the cure was completed without leaving the 
Count d’Aumale any trace of this astonishing 
wound, except a sear, equally glorious for him 
and for Ambrose Paré. That skilful sargeon was 
wont modestly to say, when speaking of the mar- 
vellous cure of Francis of Lorraine— I dressed 
it, and God healed it.’ As soon as he began to 
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to the king, with a hand still unsteady, the fol- 
lowing note, characterized by a calmness remark- 
able under such circumstances :—‘ Sire, I take 
the liberty to inform you that I find myself well, 
hoping not to lose an eye. Your very humble 
servant, Le Guizarp.’”’ Admiring his energy, 
and in recompense of his services, Francis I. made 
him governor of Dauphiny; whilst the numerous 
partisans of the house of Guise attributed his cure 
to a miracle wrought by the prayers of his pious 
mother, Antoinette of Bourbon. This princess 
carefully preserved till her death the lance-point 
which had penetrated her son’s head. The ex- 
tent of the wound, as described by Paré, would 
be scarcely credible, but for the testimony of that 
learned and excellent man, and of other cotempo- 
rary writers quoted by M. de Bouillé. In a short 
time the heroie count had forgotten his hurt, and 
was again in arms against the English, with 
whom, however, peace was shortly afierwards 
concluded. 

Notwithstanding the frequent uneasiness occa- 
sioned him by the power and ambition of the fam- 
ily of Guise, Francis I. continned, almost to the 
close of his reign, to enrich and aygrandize them. 
The magnitude of their services, and their many 
great qualities, at intervals elicited his gratitude 
and generosity to the oblivion of mistrust and 
apprehension. ‘Thus, only three years prior to 
his death, he erected into a marquisate certain 
lands and lordships of the Duke of Guise, and 
immediately afterwards elevated the marquisate to 
a duchy, in consideration, said the letters patent, 
of the great, virtuous, and commendable services 
that the Duke of Guise had long rendered to king 
and country, without sparing his own person, his 
children, or goods; ‘‘ and also that our said 
cousin Duke of Guise is of the house of Lorraine, 
descended by wife and alliance from the house 
of Anjou, and from our predecessors, kings of 
France.’? Thus was the title of Duke of May- 
enne provided for a younger son of Claude of 
Lorraine. 

Such laudatory declarations as the one above 
cited were concurrent, however, with the system- 
atic restriction of the Guises’ direct influence on 
state affairs. And on his deathbed, when dividing 
his last hours upon earth between religious duties 
and sage counsels to his son, Francis enjoined this 
prince not to recall the constable of Montmorency, 
or to admit to a share of government the princes 
of the house of Guise. _Montmorency had incurred 
disgrace and banishment by exciting the king’s 
conjugal jealousy. Henry II. showed slight re- 
gard to his father’s dying injunctions. Scarcely 
had the earth closed over the deceased monarch, 
when those he had recommended to his son’s fa- 
vor were removed from their posts; Montmorency 
was recalled, and the Guises were taken into 
favor; the Count of Aumale, and Charles, Car- 
dinal of Lorraine, dividing between them Henry’s 
whole confidence. It must be admitted that the 
means to which they resorted to secure and pre- 


get better, the Count d’Aumale hastened to write | serve this favor, were not of the most delicate 
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description, although, doubtless, they would be 
very differently estimated then and now. They 
sustained their credit with Henry II. by their at- 
tentions to Diana of Poitiers, his all-powerful mis- 
tress, whose eldest daughter one of the brothers, 
Claude, Marquis of Mayenne, had just married. 
From this discreditable alliance Chatillon, after- 
wards the Admiral de Coligny, had tried to dis- 
suade them, by pointing out, says Brantéme, in 
his Life of the Admiral, ‘‘ that it was not very 
honorable for them, and that an inch of authority 
and favor with honor was better than an armful 
without.’’ The Count of Aumale, up to that 
time the inseparable companion of Coligny, was 
but ill-pleased by the freedom of this advice, 
which, he said, was less that of a friend than of 
one envious of the good fortune such an alliance 
insured to his family. This difference, however, 
cast but a slight cloud over the intimacy which 
thereafter was exchanged for so bitter an enmity. 
Meanwhile the royal favor, lavished on the young 
Guises, was not extended to their father, who was 
excluded from the government which his sons 
freely exercised, and who, immediately after the 
coronation of Henry, left the court, to live in re- 
tirement in his castle of Joinville. The prudence 
and moderation of the elder Guise were probably 
less welcome to the young king than the bolder 
and more impetuous counsels of his sons. There 
were six of these, all pretty well provided for 
when Claude of Lorraine retired into private life ; 
Francis, Count of Aumale; Claude, Marquis of 
Mayenne ; Charles, Archbishop of Rheims ; Louis, 
Bishop of Troyes, and Francis, Chevalier of Lor- 
raine, afterwards grand-prior and general of the 
galleys of France. ‘‘ During his stay at Paris, 
after the campaign of 1544, the Duke of Guise 
frequently went, accompanied by his six young 
sons, to pay his devoirs to the king, who always 
graciously received and congratulated him, saying 
‘that he was six times fortunate in seeing himself 
live again, before his death, in a posterity of such 
great promise.’ One day Charles, the second 
brother, who was intended for the church, pre- 
sented to Francis I. some moral and theological 
theses, accompanying them with an eloquent and 
tasteful harangne. His promotion to the arch- 
bishopric of Rheims, the richest benefice in 
France, was, it is said, the munificent reward of 
this precocious ability.” Henry II. received his 
crown from the hands of this youthful archbishop, 
upon whom the Pope, five days after the ceremony, 
conferred a cardinal’s hat. Charles of Lorraine 
can have been but thirty or thirty-one years old, 
when he thus attained to the highest dignities of 
the church. 

A few days before the coronation, Henry II. 
sanctioned by his presence the celebrated judicial 
duel—which gave rise to a proverb still current 
in France—between Guy Chabot de Jarnac and 
Frangois de Vivonne. It took place in lists 
erected near the chateau of St. Germains. Vi- 
vonne’s second ¢or godfather, as it was then called) 
was the Count of Aumale, who attracted universal 
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attention by the grandeur of his air and the lustre 
of his renown. ‘‘ Towards half-past seven in the 
morning,”’ says M. de Bouillé, ‘‘ d’Aumale pro- 
nounced it time to bring the arms, and the com- 
batants appeared in the lists, Vivonne conducted 
by d’Aumale ; and, after the customary salutations 
and injunctions, the king-at-arms, Normandy, 
having thrice exclaimed—Jzuissez aller les bons 
combattants! the combat commenced with skill 
and fury. In a few moments, however, by a 
blow, since proverbial, dealt and repeated on the 
left ham, Vivonne was prostrated by his adversary. 

The Count d’Aumale sprang to the assistance of 

the vanquished man, and to calm the rage which 
made him tear open his own wounds. But Vi- 
vonne survived only three days, and, after his 
death, d’Aumale had the following inscription en- 
graved upon his tomb: ‘ A great prince, Lorrain 
et Francois, much grieved and afflicted by so un- 
expected an event, has dedicated this to the manes 
of a brave knight of Poitou.’ In these few words 
was revealed a pretension constantly entertained 
by the house of Guise, and which then appeared 
surprising, but which received a sort of consecra- 
tion from its silent toleration by the king.” It 
was doubtless this toleration, combined with the 
sentiment of growing power and influence, which 
raised the arrogance of the Guises to such a pitch 
that, on occasion of Henry II.’s solemn entrance 
into Chambery, during a visit of inspection to his 
frontier fortresses, we find the Count of Aumale 
placing himself on the same line with the Duke 
of Venddme, first prince of the blood, and after- 
wards King of Navarre. The angry dispute to 
which this gave rise was terminated by the king, 
who maintained Guise in the place he had auda- 
ciously assumed. Like his father, Henry was 
nurturing a pride which was afterwards to give 
him umbrage. Already d’Aumale’s influence and 
popularity were so great as to make him courted 
by all classes, even to the highest, not excluding 
persons of blood royal; and only a few months 
after the dispute at Chambery, we find the same 
King of Navarre thanking him, conjointly with 
the Cardinal of Bourbon, for services he had ren- 
dered to friends of theirs. The first nobles of the 
land had recourse to his protection and support, 
and strove to propitiate him by presents and flat- 
tering letters. From all quarters he received 
offerings of ‘* wine, fruit, confections, ortolans, 
horses, dogs, hawks, and gerfalcons, the letters 
accompanying these very often containing a second 
paragraph, petitioning for pensions or grants from 
the king, or for places, even down to that of 
apothecary, or of barber to the dauphin, &c.”’ 
The memoirs and manuscripts of the time furnish 
many curious particulars of this kind, especially 
the MSS. Gaigniéres, often referred to by M. 
de Bouillé. And they further show that 
d’Aumale, amidst his countless occupations, found 
leisure to listen to all petitioners, and means to 
content many. There exist the most flattering 
letters written to him by the hand of kings; the 
humblest supplications addressed to him by great 
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state corporations, such as the parliaments of 
Paris, Bordeaux, and other cities ; testimony of the 
profoundest deference from the nobles of the court 
—names such as Brézé and Brissac being affixed 
to fulsome protestations of service and thanks for 
favor shown. Such was the immense position of 
the Duke d’Aumale, (that county also had become 
a duchy,) who now openly affected the state and 
quality of prince of the blood. ‘Then, as after- 
wards, (when he was Duke of Guise,) he always 
received the title of monseigneur, (except from the 
princes of the blood, who called him monsieur,) 
and that of wustre excellence or vostre setgneurie. 
And in 1548 the nuns of Bonneuil addressed him 
a supplication as vostre haulte et puissante majesté 
et seigneurie. So great was his reputation for 
magnanimity, so popular his rule, that those 





provinces rejoiced over which he was appointed | 
governor. And the affection borne him by the | 
French people became at last so great “ that it| 
may be said it was carried to an excess, even to| 
the point of making them forget their fidelity to | 
the king.”’ Foratime the favor and confidence of | 
the king kept pace with the love of the nation ; | 
and it was augmented by the ability with which | 
d’Aumale pacified several revolted provinces, | 
where his presence alone sufficed, for the most | 
part, to calm angry passions and revive the loyalty 
of the population. Soon after this expedition, | 
occurred his marriage with Anne d’Est, daughter | 
of the Duke of Ferrara, a beautiful, virtuous, and | 
well-dowered princess, who had been sought in| 
marriage by Sigismund, King of Poland, but, 
whom an innate sympathy for France, combined | 
with the eble management of Cardinal de Guise, 
induced to give the preference to the Duke) 
d’Aumale. 

In his castle of Joinville, on the 12th of April, | 
1550, Claude, first Duke of Guise, piously and re- , 
signedly terminated his illustrious and honorable | 
career. His duchess, Antoinette de Bourbon, one 
of the most virtuous and amiable princesses of her 
time, his eldest son, and the Marquis of Elbeuf, | 
were beside his dying bed; and during his illness | 
the king sent frequent expresses to inquire his 
state. His premature death, at the age of fifty- 
three, after a short but violent illness—combined | 
with some solemn and generous expressions he | 
used a few minutes before breathing his last, to) 
the effect that he heartily forgave the person, who- | 
soever it might be, who had given him “ /e mor- | 
ceau pour mourir’’—gave rise to a belief, further | 
accredited by his funeral oration, and by the in- 
scription on his tomb, that he had perished by 
poison. History has difficulty in confirming this 
popular notion, in support of which, no evidence 
was ever produced, nor anything beyond a vague 
supposition that the author of the duke’s death 
was a Genoese, an agent of the emperor, then in 
France, to watch the measures taken by that re- 
public to obtain from Henry II. means of resistance 
to the party of Ferdinand, in opposition to whom 
there was little doubt that Guise would advise the 
king to give his support to Genoa. Considering, 
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however, that Claude of Lorraine lived away from 
court, where his son had succeeded to his influ- 
ence, this is rather a far-fetched story ; and the 
probability is that the duke died from some un- 
usual malady, misunderstood by, perhaps wholly 
unknown to, the imperfect medical science of those 
days. But natural deaths were rare in the house 
of Guise ; and in the sixteenth century poison had 
no unimportant share in the bills of mortality. 
Some, indeed, have hinted its possible agency in 
the death of John, Cardinal of Lorraine, which 
oceurred within forty days of that of his brother, 
Claude. This prelate was on his way back from 
Rome, where he had been an unsuccessful aspi- 
rant to the papal tiara, when he was suddenly in- 
formed, on his passage through Lyons, of the 
duke’s decease. It was possibly the shock of this 
intelligence that brought on an attack of apoplexy, 
under which he sank and shortly expired. ‘‘ Prov- 
idence,”’ says M. de Bouillé, ** had, perhaps, re- 
solved to consecrate, by an almost simultaneous 
death, the union which had so constantly and ad- 
vantageously existed between him and his brother, 
and which the cotemporary writers characterize, 
in their mythological style, by comparing the two 
princes to Castor and Pollux. Their place was not 
to remain vacant, but was about to be even more 
than filled by two brothers, also ‘ the happiest pair 
of brothers that ever were seen ;’ one an accom- 
plished warrior and magnanimous hero, the other 
a skilful and enterprising prelate, who, by renew- 
ing the example of a constant agreement of views, 
by putting in practice that useful and remarkable 
combination of the churchman and the man of the 
sword, peculiar to their family, and efficaciously 
applied by them to polities and ambition, realized 
an immense amount of favor and authority. The 
first generation of this dynasty—if not sovereign, 
at least so brilliantly episodical—had passed away, 
alread ~Jmost surpassed in grandeur by its suc- 
cesso., ° stined to elevate itself in the inverse 
ratio of the wearer of that crown which gradually 
became almost illusory.”’ 

Certain it is, that the figure of Francis, second 
Duke of Guise, surnamed the Great, occupies, 
upon the canvass of French history, a far more 
remarkable and important place than that of any 
one of the three kings whose reigns were cotem- 
porary with his power. Early distinguished in 
arms, his generosity, urbanity, and irresistible 
valor made him the idol of the army, whilst the 
prudence and procecious wisdom he inherited 
from his father, rendered him invaluable at the 
council-board, and secured him the favor of his 
sovereign ; to such a point that Henry II. had no 
secrets from him, but caused all important de- 
spatches to be communicated to him as punctually 
as they were to himself. Nor was his brother 
Charles inferior to him in talent, although their 
difference of profession rendered its display less 
striking in the cardinal. Both possessed of admi- 
rable tact and judgment in the conduct of public 
affairs, the one was not more terrible in the battle- 
field than the other was skilful and seductive in 
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diplomatic negotiations, and in the graceful inter- 
course of private life. The cardinal’s learning 
and eloquence, his fine countenance, his dignified 
bearing, his richly-stored memory, combined to 
exercise a powerful fascination upon all he met. 
** Had I the elegance of Monsieur le Cardinal de 
Lorraine,’’ said Theodore de Beze one day, when 
mounting his horse to leave Rheims, where he had 
had a conference with the accomplished prelate, 
**T should expect to convert half the persons in 
France to the religion I profess.”’ 

At the date of the death of Claude of Lorraine, 
Charles V. was the sole survivor of the three 
remarkable sovereigns, who had simultaneously 
filled the three most important European thrones. 
With him the duke and cardinal now impelled 
Henry II. into a war, which had for its real ob- 
ject the realization of a bold and extensive scheme 
greatly to increase the authority of France in 
Europe, and, at the same time, to establish the 
omnipotence of the Guises in France. One of the 
most remarkable events of this war was the siege 
of Metz, in which large, ill-fortified place the duke, 
with a small number of men, was exposed to the 
assaults of an army consisting of one hundred thou- 
sand infantry, twenty-three thousand horse, and 
one hundred and twenty pieces of artillery. Guise 
displayed extraordinary skill and energy, leading 
sorties himself, and even issuing forth at the head 
of a mere handful of men to skirmish with the 
enemy. Fortunately he had time to lay in good 


store of provisions ; but his cannon were few in 
number, and for the most part unserviceable, and 


he was fain to defend, with faleonets and other 
small guns, the breaches which the Imperialists soon 
made in his walls. In an action that occurred 
during the siege, in the neighborhood of Nancy, 
Claude de Guise—that brother of the duke, who, 
when a mere youth, had powerfully and valiantly 
contributed to deliver him, in front of Boulogne, 
from an overwhelming number of assailants—was 
taken prisoner. Thrice wounded, and with his 
horse killed under him, he had no choice but to 
yield or die. This disaster deprived Metz of a 
gallant defender, and plunged Guise and his whole 
army into deep affliction ; the duke, however, con- 
soling himself by the resolution to make the em- 
peror dearly pay for his brother’s ransom, and by 
the reflection that d’Aumale had not yielded until 
he was knocked down and had a cocked pistol at 
his throat. The sorties continued with great 
vigor, but at the expense of many wounded men, 
of whom so large a proportion died, for want of 
efficient medical assistance, that a rumor gained 
credit that the drugs were poisoned. Guise begged 
the king to send him Ambrose Paré with a stock 
of fresh medicaments, and, by the connivance of an 
Italian officer, in the Imperialist camp, that skilful 
leech was introduced at midnight into the town, 
with the apothecary, Daigue, and a horse-load of 
medical stores. Paré was bearer of a letter 
from the king, thanking Guise and the other princes 
and nobles for all they had done and were doing 
to preserve his town of Metz, and assuring them 
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he would remember and reward their services. 
Thus encouraged, and confident in his troops, 
Guise wrote to the king, with whom he found 
means constantly to correspond in cipher, that 
Metz could hold out six months without succor. 
On the other hand, the Imperialists redoubled 
their efforts for success. The emperor, who lay 
at Thionville, sick of the gout and expectant of 
triumph, at last judged his presence indispensable 
for the fortunate conclusion of the siege, and made 
his appearance in the camp, mounted on an Arab 
horse, ‘‘ his face very pale and wasted, his eyes 
sunken, his head and beard white.’’ His coming 
was the signal for so great a salvo of artillery and 
small arms, that the besieged flew to arms, expect- 
ing a general attack. Until the neighboring castle 
of La Horgne could be prepared for his reception, 
he took up his quarters in a small wooden house, 
hastily constructed with the ruins of an abbey. 
‘** A fine palace,’’ said he, ‘‘ when I shall receive 
in it the keys of Metz.’’ But the keys were long 
in coming, although the fierceness of the attack 
was redoubled—fourteen thousand cannon-shots 
being fired against the ramparts in one day, the 
noise of which was said to have been heard beyond 
the Rhine, at forty leagues from Metz. The con- 
stancy of the besieged was a match for the fury 
of the assailants. Breaches were diligently re- 
paired, and sorties continued—the French actually 
seeking the Imperialists under their tents. 
Suddenly the latter changed the point of attack, 
and directed their cannonade against one of the 
very strongest parts of the rampart, behind which 
the besieged hastened to construct a second wall, 
also of great strength. The sudden change of 
plan is attributed by Ambrose Paré, in his 
Voyage & Metz, to a stratagem employed by 
Guise. The duke, according to the learned phy- 
sician and chronicler, wrote a letter to Henry II., 
with the intention of its being intercepted by 
the enemy, in which he said, that if Charles V. 
persisted in his plan of attack, he would be com- 
pelled to raise the siege, but that a very different 
result was to be apprehended, if unfortunately the 
enemy directed his attention to a certain point, 
cunningly indicated in the despatch. Sewn, with 
an affectation of mystery, under the doublet of a 
clumsy peasant, this letter was destined for the 
perusal of the Duke of Alva, one of whose patrols 
did not fail to seize and search the unfortunate 
messenger, who was forthwith hanged. Misled 
by the information thus obtained, the besiegers 
changed the position of their batteries. In two 
days a breach was effected, the old wall crumbling 
into the ditch, amidst the acclamations of the as- 
sailants. But their joy was exchanged for rage 
and disgust when, upon the subsidence of the dust, 
they beheld a second wall in rear of the breach. 
The French began to scoff and abuse them, but 
Guise commanded silence, under pain of death, lest 
some traitor should take advantage of the tumult 
to convey information to the enemy; whereupon 
his soldiers fastened live cats to the end of their 
pikes, whose discordant cries mocked the enemy. 
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The enthusiasm of the besieged now knew no 
bounds. Men, women, and young girls toiled day 
and night to strengthen the inner wall. Guise’s 
gay and encouraging words gave confidence to all. 
Collecting his soldiers upon the breach, which 
was ninety feet wide, ‘‘ I rejoice,’’ he said, ‘‘ that 
the enemy have at last overthrown this barrier, 
more useful to them than to you. You have so 
often visited them in their camp, that it is only 
just they should have an opportunity of reconnoi- 
tring the town upon whose capture they so boast- 
fully reckoned.’’ Charles ordered the assault ; 
but when his troops saw the French crowning the 
breach, with Guise at their head, they recoiled as 
if already attacked, and neither entreaties nor 
threats could move them forward. ‘* How is it,”’ 
the emperor had exclaimed with a great oath, 
when he saw the gaping breach, ‘‘ that they do 
not enter’ It is so large and level with the 
ditch ; vertu de Dieu! what means this?’ He 
had himself conveyed in a litter to the foremost 
ranks, to animate the soldiers by his presence. 
When he beheld their retreat, he mournfully de- 
sired to be carried back to his quarters. ‘* Former- 
ly,” he said, ‘‘ 1 was followed to the fight, but I 
see that I have now no men around me; I must 
bid adieu to empire and immure myself in a mon- 
astery ; before three years are over, I will turn 
Francisean.’’ Finally, on the 26th December, 
provisions running short, and his army weakened 
one-third by sickness and the sword, Charles, with | 
a sad heart, raised the siege, uttering, in the bit- 
terness of his shame and disappointment, the well- 
known words, ‘‘ I plainly see that fortune, like a 
true woman, prefers a young king to an old em- 
peror.”” ‘The imperial camp and artillery crossed | 
the Moselle, and in the night the Duke of Alva 
evacuated his position, leaving behind a quantity 
of stores and tents. Guise, who had expressed, 
that very evening, in a letter to his brother, the 
cardinal, his conviction that the emperor would 
never endure the shame of abandoning the siege, 
was greatly astonished in the morning to find that 
the enemy had decamped. His skill and con- 
stancy had triumphed, and France was saved from 
invasion. When he reappeared at court, the king 
embraced him with transport, and called him his 
brother. ‘* You have vanquished me as well as 
the emperor,”’ said Henry, ‘‘ by the obligations 
you have laid me under.”’ 

The Duke of Guise’s humanity after the siege 
did him as much honor as his bravery during it. 
A large number of sick men remained in the Im- 
perialist camp; the rearguard of the retreating 
army were in a pitiable state, and, unable to pro- 
ceed, yielded themselves ready prisoners. The 
commander of a troop of Spanish cavalry, pursued 
by the Prince of la Roche-sur-Yon, who would 
fain have brought him to battle, suddenly faced 
about, exclaiming, ‘* How should we have strength 
to defend ourselves, when you see we have not 
enough left to fly?’’? In the hospitals of Metz 
and Thionville, the sick and wounded Imperialists 





were carefully tended by order of Guise; non- 
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combatant prisoners were sent back to the Duke 
of Alva, with the offer of covered boats to trans- 
port his exhausted soldiers; the bodies of the 
dead received suitable burial. The magnanimous 
general's courtesy and humanity bore their fruits. 
In the following campaign, when the town of 
Therouenne, in Picardy, was surprised by the Im- 
perialists, the Germans and Flemings were putting 
inhabitants and garrison to the sword, without dis- 
tinction of age or sex, when the Spanish officers, 
with a lively and grateful remembrance of the 
good treatment received from Guise. and the 
French, united their voices and efforts to check 
the carnage. ‘* Bonne guerre compagnons,”’ they 
cried ; ‘* souvenez-vous de la courtoisie de Metz !”’ 

It was during the following campaign (1554) 
that there occurred the first marked manifestations 
of discord between the Duke of Guise and the 
Admiral de Coligny. In the combat of Renty, 
near St. Omer, Coligny commanded the infantry, 
in his quality of colonel-general of that arm. 
Victory declared itself for the French; already 
many trophies had been taken, and heavy loss in- 
flicted on the Imperialists, who were on the brink 
of a general rout, when Guise, “‘ feeling,’ says M. 
de Bouillé, ‘‘ that he was not supported by the 
Constable de Montmorency—the retreat also, ac- 
cording to a report current at the time, having 
been sounded by the breath of envy—was unable to 
follow up his advantage, and could but maintain 
himself on the field, whilst the Imperialists, al- 
though defeated, succeeded in entering the besieged 
fort.” The chief merit of this imperfect victory 
was attributed by the constable to his nephew, 
Coligny, who, on his part, was said to have as- 
serted that, during the heat of the fight, Guise had 
not been in his right place. This led, upon the 
evening of the action, to a violent altercation, 
which would have ended with drawn swords but 
for the intervention of the king, in whose tent it 
occurred. He compelled them to embrace ; but 
the reconciliation was only skin-deep, ,and from 
that day forwards a rancorous dislike was substi- 
tuted for the close intimacy which had existed in 
their youth between these two great soldiers, and 
which had been carried to such a point that they 
‘could not live without each other, wearing the 
same colors, and dressing in the same manner.” 
Henceforward they were constant antagonists, the 
chiefs of two parties under whose banners nobles, 
soldiers, and courtiers ranged themselves, accord- 
ing to the dictates of their sympathies or interests. 
And soon their rivalry for fame and influence was 
inflamed and envenomed by the ardor of religious 
passions, and of combats for their respective 
creeds. 

It is here impossible to trace, even in outline, 
the events that crowded the reign of Henry II., 
and in which the duke, the cardinal, and their 
brother d’Aumale played a most conspicuous part. 
It was a constant succession of battles and in- 
trigues, for the most part terminating, in spite of 
formidable foes both in the field and at court, to 
the advantage of the Guises. And when, a few 
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weeks after the battle of St. Quintin, so disastrous 
to the French arms—where the Constable de 
Montmorency, who had boasted beforehand of vic- 
tory, beheld his entire army slain or taken, and 
himself a prisoner—the Duke of Guise returned 
from Italy, ** to save the state,’’ as the king him- 
self expressed it, he found himself at the utmost 
pinnacle of power a subject could possibly attain. 
On the very day of his arrival, Henry declared 
him lieutenant-general of the French armies, in 
and out of the kingdom; a temporary dignity, it 
is true, but one superior to that of constable, and 
which usually was bestowed only in times of re- 
gency and minority. That nothing should be 
wanting to the exorbitant authority thus conferred 
upon the man to whom sovereign and nation alike 
were wont to turn in the day of danger and disas- 
ter, the king addressed to all the provincial au- 
thorities particular injunctions to obey the orders 
of the Duke of Guise as though they emanated 
from himself; and truly it was remarked, says 
Dauvigny, in his Vies des Hommes Illustres, that 
never had monarch in France been obeved more 
punctually and with greater zeal. The whole 
business of the country now rested upon the shoul- 
ders of Guise. But even whilst thus exalting 
him, Henry, conscious of his own weakness, and 
haunted, perhaps, by his father’s dying injunction, 
was actually plotting how to lessen the power of 
his great subject, so soon as the period of peril 
should have passed, during which his services 
were indispensable. With strange infatuation, the 
feeble monarch expected to be able to clip at will 


the wings of that soaring influence, when victory 
over the foreigner and the liberation of the country 
should have confirmed its domination. 

Invested with his new dignities, whose impor- 
tance his sagacity fully appreciated, Guise, with 
the least possible delay, set out for Compiégne, 
which, since the recent disasters of the French 


arms, was a frontier town. Those disasters, he 
felt, could be effectually repaired only by a bril- 
liant feat of arms, at once useful to the state and 
flattering to the national pride. Upon such a one 
he resolved. Calais, now upwards of two cen- 
turies in possession of the English, to the great 
humiliation of France, was the object of destined 
attack. Skilled in the stratagems of war, the 
duke contrived, by a series of able manceuvres, to 
avert suspicion of his real design, until, on the 
Ist January, 1558, he suddenly appeared before 
the ramparts of Calais. The siege that ensued 
has often been narrated. It terminated, after an 
obstinate resistance, in the capitulation of the gar- 
rison, which had scarcely been executed, when an 
English fleet appeared off the port, bearing suc- 
cors that came too late. The triumph excited 
indescribable astonishment and joy throughout 
France. It was a splendid revenge for the defeat 
of St. Quintin, and produced a marked change in 
the sentiments of several foreign potentates, who 
* believed that reverse to have prostrated the French 
power for some time to come. The Grand Sig- 
nior offered the cooperation of his fleet, and the 
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German princes hastened, with redoubled good- 
will, the levies that had been demanded of them. 
Pope Paul IV., when congratulating the French - 
ambassador, pronounced the highest eulogiums on 
Guise, and declared the conquest of Calais prefer- 
able to that of half England. At court, the parti- 
sans of the constable were in dismay, and tried to 
lessen the merit of the victor by attributing its 
success to the adoption of a plan sketched by 
Coligny. But even if this were true, the merit 
of the execution was all the duke’s own. Upon 
the heels of this trifinph quickly followed the 
eapture of Guines and the evacuation by the English 
of the castle of Hames, their last possession in the 
county of Oye. ‘* In less than a month,” says 
M. de Bouillé, ** Francis of Lorraine had accom- 
plished the patriotic but difficult enterprise so often 
and fruitlessly attempted during two centuries, and 
had cancelled the old proverb applied in France, in 
those days, to generals of slight merit, of whom 
it was derisively said, ‘ He will never drive the 
English out of France.’ ”’ 

Henry I1., accompanied by the dauphin, the 
Cardinals of Lorraine and Guise, and several nobles 
of the court, made a journey to Calais, which he 
entered with great pomp. The object of this ex- 
pedition was to sustain the courage and zeal of the 
troops, who endured much fatigue and hardship, 
in that inclement season and in the midst of the 
marshes. The king also wished to testify his 
gratitude to his lieutenant-general, showing him 
great confidence, referring to him all who requested 
audience on business, and presenting him, in the 
most flattering terms, with a house in Calais. 
The duke returned with Henry to Paris, where 
great feasts and rejoicings were held in his honor, 
and, on oceasion of the dauphin’s marriage with 
Mary Queen of Scots, which shortly followed, 
Guise filled, in the absence of Montmorency, the 
office of grand-master, which he long had coveted. 
Concurrently, however, with this great apparent 
favor, Henry was secretly uneasy at the power and 
pretensions of the family of Guise, and maintained 
a constant and confidential correspondence with 
their inveterate enemy the Constable de Mont- 
morency. On the other hand, the Guises were on 
their guard, laboring to countermine and defeat 
the intrigues levelled against them. Urged on 
by his brother, and feeling that, in their position, 
if they did not advance they must recede, the 
duke directed all his efforts to an effectual concen- 
tration in his own hands of the entire military 
power of the kingdom. Should he fail in this, 
he at least was resolved to leave none in those of 
his rivals. By this time the progress of the 
reformed religion in France had attracted great 
attention. It was an abomination in the eyes of 
Henry; and of this the duke and cardinal took 
advantage to work the downfall of d’Andelot, 
brother of Coligny, and colonel-general of the 
French infantry, the only military commander 
who at that moment caused them any uneasiness. 
Accused of heresy, and summoned before the king, 
who received him kindly, and, expecting he would 
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so reply as to disconcert his enemies, ‘‘ com- 
manded him to declare, in presence of all the 
court, his belief with respect to the holy sacrifice 
of mass ; d’Andelot proudly replied that his grati- 
tude for the king’s favors doubtless rendered entire 
devotedness incumbent upon him, but that his soul 
belonged to God alone ; that, enlightened by the 
torch of Scripture, he approved the doctrines of 
Calvin, and considered mass a horrible profanation 
and an abominable invention of man.”’ Furious 
at what he deemed a blasphemy, the king, who 
was at supper, snatched dbasin, from the table, 
and hurled it at d’Andelot; but it struck the 
dauphin. He was then.tempted, says one of his 
historians, to pierce the offender with his sword, 
but finally contented himself with sending him to 
prison, and the post of colonel-general was be- 
stowed upon Montluc, an ex-page of Guise’s grand- 
father, and a devoted partisan of the house of 
Lorraine. This brave Gascon officer scrupled to 
accept it, for he feared to incur the hatred of 
the Colignys and the constable. Wily and wary, 
like most of his countrymen, he declared himself 
willing to serve as a private soldier under the 
duke, but modestly declined the command offered 
him. The king insisting, he alleged a dysentery, 
as rendering him incapable of the needful activity. 
This and other objections being overruled, he 
took possession of his important command, and 
speedily proved himself worthy to hold it—nota- 
bly at the siege of Thionville on the Moselle. 
This fortress, one of the strongest the Imperialists 
owned, was defended by Jean de Caderebbe, a 
brave gentleman of Brabant, at the head of three 
thousand picked men. ‘The Dukes of Guise and 
Nevers, and Marshal Strozzi, were the leaders of 
the besieging army ; Montluc joined them on the 
eve of the opening of the batteries, and did excel- 
lent service. On the fifteenth day of the siege, 
Guise was in the trenches, talking to Strozzi, on 
whose shoulder his hand rested, when the marshal 
was struck by an arquebuse ball, a little above the | 
heart. On feeling himself hit, ‘AA! téte Dieu | 
Monsieur,”’ exclaimed this brave and able general, 
‘“‘ the king loses to-day a good servant, and your 
excellency also.’’ He did himself no more than jus- 
tice. Guise was deeply affected, but, repressing 
his emotion, he tried to fix Strozzi’s thoughts on 
religion. The veteran’s death was less exemplary 
than his life ; he died in profession of unbelief ; and 
Guise, much scandalized, but perhaps doubly furious 
at the thought that the soul as well as the body of 
his old comrade had perished by the sudden man- 
ner of his death, prosecuted the siege with fresh 
ardor, eager for revenge, and suppressing for the 
moment, as far as he was able, the disastrous 
news, which could not but produce a most un- 
favorable impression. Valiantly seconded by Mont- 
luce and Vieilleville, on the 22d June, two days 
after Strozzi’s death, he received the capitulation 
of the garrison. His triumph was well earned. 
Besides the exhibition, throughout the siege, of 
the genius and inventive resource that constitute a 





general of the highest order, he had toiled and ex- 
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posed himself like a mere subaltern, constantly 
under fire, personally superintending the pioneers 
and artillerymen, and rarely sleeping ; so that it 
was no wonder (considering he had not had a single 
night’s rest during the operations against Thion- 
ville) that, on the Ist July, when preparing for the 
siege of the rich little town of Arlon, he.complained 
of being very drowsy, and left Montlue to invest 
the place—himself retiring to bed in a cottage, 
and giving orders to let him sleep till he awoke of 
himself. ‘* It is very quick work,’’ he observed, 
crossing himself, when he was the next day in- 
formed, in reply to his inquiry whether the bat- 
teries had opened fire, that Montluc had surprised 
and taken the place in the night. 

Whilst Guise was thus not only rendering great 
services himself, but bringing forward leaders 
whose exploits honored the French arms, in other 
quarters affairs went less favorably for France. 
Near Dunkirk, Marshal Thermes was beaten and 
taken prisoner, and Guise, whose frequent lot it 
was to repair the blunders or misfortunes of less 
capable generals, marched to Picardy; on the 
frontier of which province, at a grand review 
passed by Henry II., the duke’s son and successor, 
Henry, Prince of Joinville, then but eight years 
old, appeared for the first time in public, with his 
cousin, the Count of St. Vallier, son of the Duke 
d’Aumale. Accompanied by their preceptors and 
some other gentlemen, and mounted on ponies, 
they rode through the ranks, until they reached 
the troops commanded by Montluc. ‘ Ca, ¢d, 
my little princes,’’ exclaimed that brave captain, 
‘dismount; for I was brought up in the house of 
which you are issue, which is the house of Lor- 
raine, where | was page, and I will be the first to 
put arms in your hands.’’ ‘The two cousins dis- 
mounted, and Montluc, taking off the little silken 
robons that covered their shoulders, placed a pike 
in the hand of each of them. ‘‘ I hope,’’ he said, 
‘** that God will give you grace to resemble your 
fathers, and that I shall have brought you good 
fortune by being the first to invest you with arms. 
To me they have hitherto been favorable. May 
God render you as brave as you are handsome, and 
sons of very good and generous fathers.”’ After 
this species of martial baptism, the two children, 
conducted by Montluc, passed along the front of the 
troops, objects of the admiration and good wishes 
of men and officers. A few months later, one of 
them was dead; the other, heir to most of the 
great qualities, whether good or bad, that dis- 
tinguished his race, lived to prosecute, and at one 
time almost to realize, the most ambitious designs 
his father and grandfather had conceived. ‘The 
fair-haired boy of the review at Pierrepont, was 
the stern Balafré of the wars of the League. 

The spring of the year 1559 found the Guises 
in marked disfavor with the king. The great 
services of the duke, the capture of Calais and 
Thionville, and the many other feats of arms by 
which he had reduced the power of the enemy, at 
moments when it was about to be fatal to France, 
were insufficient to counterbalance the alarm felt 
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by Henry IT. at his and the cardinal’s influence 
and ambition. The star of the constable was in 
the ascendant. Chiefly by his intervention, a dis- 
advantageous peace was concluded, and, at his 
request, d’Andelot was recalled to court. Mont- 
morency and Coligny triumphed. The efforts of 
the Protestants combined with court intrigues to 
ruin the credit of the house of Lorraine. The 
two brothers were attacked on all sides, and in 
every manner; epigram and satire furiously as- 
sailed them; and they were denounced as aspiring, 
one to the tiara, the other to the crown of France. 
However doubtful—or at least remote from matu- 
rity—these projects were, they were yet sufficiently 
probable. for their denunciation to produce the 
desired effect on the mind of Henry, already writh- 
ing impatiently under the domination of the Guises, 
against whom he was further prejudiced by his 
mistress, the Duchess de Valentinois, (Diana de 
Poitiers,) still influential, in spite of her threescore 
winters. Never had circumstances been so men- 
acing to the fortunes of the Guises ; and perhaps 
it was only the subtle and temporizing line of 
conduct they adopted in this eritical conjuncture, 
that saved them from utter disgrace and downfall. 
Things had been but a short time in this state, 
and already, from the skilful maneuvres of the 
cardinal, their side of the balance acquired an up- 
ward inclination, when the whole aspect of affairs 
was changed by the death of Henry II. With 
the reign of his feeble successor, there commenced 
for the restless princes of Lorraine a new epoch 
of power and renown. 





For the Living Age. 
MAY FLOWERS.* 


Where the dwarf pine reddens 
The rocks and soil with its rusted leaves, 
And skeleton cones ; 
And the footstep deadens 
As it clambers o’er roots and broken stones; 
While a noise of waves the ear deceives, 
As the sigh of the wind through the foliage heaves, 
And the restless heart saddens 
With the surging tones— 
Where falls no change, 
From the best and brightest of springtide hours, 
And the children of Summer their gifts estrange, 
When dashing with flowers, 
Lowland and upland and craggy range ; 
There, where decay and chilled life, stared together, 
Forlornly round ! 
In an April day, of wilful weather ! 
The hidden spring I found. 


Ere the month in glades and hollows, 
Strung with leaves the alder’s spray ; 

Or with bloom, on river shallows, 
Tipped the wands of willows gray : 


Ere her fingers raised the cowslip, 
In the meadow, sere and worn ; 

Or the bloodroot’s caps of silver 
Flickered where her steps had borne : 


Whilst above the bluffs were hiding 
Sullen brows in slouching snows ; 

Through the leaves my footsteps sliding, 
Came where her first lights arose. 


* Trailing arbutus. 





Underneath the dead pine droppings, 
Close entangled with the mould, 

Gleamed a rosy chain of flowerets, 
Rosy flowerets fresh and cold. 


Shadowed, unwarmed by a breathing 
Softer than the northern air, 

Couched the buds, their stars unsheathing, 
Group by group in darkness there. 


Eagerly, yet half reluctant, 
As the daylight lit on them, 
Of its clinging tufts of odor 
Quick I stripped the trailing stem. 


And their sweets in cluster blending— 
Dreary sounds and damp decays 

Ceased, in summer murmurs ending, 
And a smell of balmy days. 


So refreshed and fancy solaced, 
Through the arches on I past, 

While life seemed to throb and kindle 
In the breath my darlings cast. 


. ap 


As I parted from the pine trees, 
Closing in a gloomy crowd ; 

O’er a swell, above their branches, 
From a whitening western cloud, 


Sunlight broke into the valley, 
Filling with an instant glow 
All its basin, from the streamlet 
To the dark edge touched with snow. 


And by flowers and gentlest lustre, 
Summoned from his rock or tree, 
Heavily about the cluster, ‘ 
Hurtled the bewildered bee. Fc 


Thus, till round me stirred the village, j 
Welcome brightened in the air ; 

Where, from porch and vine-filled window, 
Beamed a welcome still more fair. . 


Rosy maids, like wood-nymphs glancing, 
Peeped amid the leafless bowers ; 

And the little children dancing, 
Clapped their hands and cried ‘ May flowers !’ 


* * * * om * 


Since I found that hidden garland, 
All has been its life foretold ; 

Healing winds, and days of sunshine, 
Woods of June in music rolled. 


Meadows brimmed with clover, ridges 
Where in fern the lupine shrouds ; 

And upon the sandstone ledges 
Laurel heaped like sunset clouds. 


But the wayward mind regretful 
Wanders through that April day ; 

And o’er joyless fields retreading, 
Seems to track the woodland way, 


Till it sees those blossoms flushing, 
Bedded deep in earthy twines ; 

And hears still the mournful gushing 
Of the north wind in the pines. 


Freep. G. TuckerMany. 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 
GRACE KENNEDY. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was on a raw evening in December, 183-, 
just after dusk, that a wild-looking, haggard man 
entered a little hovel near the side of a by-road 
between Hollywood and Escar, in the Queen’s 
County. 

‘Well, what have you got?” cried a shrill 
voice from the interior of the hut, which proceeded 
from a woman, crouching over a turf fire, burning 
dimly, from the damp of the material placed on it. 

«Ye got nothing ?’’ she asked again, not having 
received an answer to her former query. 

‘* Nothing !’? was the sullen rejoinder, as the 
man, approaching the fire, drew a broken stool to 
him and sat down amongst the ashes; on one side 
of him the female half sitting, half lying, against 
the corner of the recess in which was the fire, her 
covering being a thin, torn blanket on her shoulders, 
and a ragged black petticoat about her loins. Op- 
posite to her were two little children, from about 
three to five years, the younger altogether naked ; 
the other with a ragged piece of linen hanging 
about it; both crouched over the burning turf, look- 
ing up to the man with their dark, inquiring eyes. 

After a short silence, the woman again addressed 
her husband, for such was the relation of the par- 
ties— 

** An’ did ye get no work ?”’ 

“ The sorra bit.” 

** Was n’t Mr. Rawson at home?’’ 

** He was.”’ 

“Well?” 

The man made no answer, but asked— 

** Where ’s the ould pot?’ 

The woman sprang to her feet, and brought over 
an old pot, with a triangular piece broken out of 
the side. 

** Well, honey,”’ she said, in a soothing voice. 

The man put his hand in his pocket, and drew 
out a dead fowl, with the neck twisted. ‘The chil- 
dren uttered a ery of delight. 

‘*Here, Pather,”? said the woman, “ go an’ 
wash the pot, and bring some clane wather out of 
the hole—half-full, Pather.”’ 

The urchin darted off. 

The man had by this time drawn some turnips 
out of his other pocket, and handed them to her. 

‘Yer a good man the day, Pather Kennedy. 
We have something, at any rate.”’ 

And she busied herself in cutting up the turnips, 
and put them and the fowl, unplucked, on the fire, 
when the boy brought in the pot. 

** Tell us, Pather, agra, how did ye get it?’’ she 


over the fire. 

** Let me alone,” he said, harshly ; ‘‘ ye have it 
—there ; isn’t that enough for ye!” 

‘* Had Rawson no work !”’ she continued, chang- 
ing the subject. 

““No, he hadn’t; yet he tuk in the two Byrnes 
last week. He gave me a penny, and tould me to 
go to the poor-house,’’ he added, with a scornful 
laugh. 

‘Give us the penny,” she whined, coaxingly ; 
** it “ll do for male in the mornin’.”’ 

He looked at her for a moment. 

** It’s not worth givin’ or houldin’,”’ he said, as 
he threw it to her. 

A noise was heard outside the door. 








** Here ’s the childre,’’ she said. 
yez say what ’s in the pot.”’ 

A little girl entered, hardly better dressed than 
those before described: a ragged cotton frock, 
with a dirty handkerchief round her, was her only 
covering ; her age might be eight or twelve; from 
the emaciated state of her face—unnaturally pale 
from the glare of a dim rush-light it was not easy 
to form an exact idea. Her eyes were blue, her 
hair light—that color which deepens to a pretty 
brown in womanhood. 

** Well, Grace, is that you’’’ said her father— 
the first uncalled words he had yet spoken. 

‘*Yis, father dear, it’s me. Ah, bud it’s 
cowld,’’ she continued, getting between the little 
ones at the fire. 

** Did ye bring nothin’ wid ye?”’ cried her moth- 
er, sharply. 

“Tt ’s down the road,’’ she said ; ** the sack was 
big, an’ I got tired, so I left it in the ditch, as I 
seen the light in the house, an’ knew father was 
here, an’ he ’d go back and bring it in.” 

** That I will, alannah,”’ replied the man, rising. 
** Whereabouts is it ?”’ 

** Just at the ould mile-stone, this side of the 


*¢ Let none of 


bridge, down in the ditch.” 


It was speedily brought, and the contents emp- 
tied on the floor. Potatoes and skins of the 
same, the inside wanting though, turnips, cabbage, 
bones, meal, and rags tumbled out. 

***Haith, Grace, youre a wondher, entirely,”’ 
said her mother, in a tone of commendation. 

** Ye ’ve a good dale, Grace, darlint,’’ said her 
father, half mournfully. 

‘** An’ didn’t stale a ha’porth there,”’ cried the 
little girl. ° 

** Ye did n’t stale it; an’ how did ye get al! this? 
ye bought them, maybe !’’—asked her mother, with 
a sneer. 

‘**No, mother; I went to a big house a long 
ways off, an’ the masther seen me first, an’ he 
brought me in to give me a bit in the kitchen; and 
thin the misthress gave me the ould duds, an’ the 
servants the rest; an’ ”’ 

** An’ what?’’ said her mother, seeing her hesi- 
tate. 

‘* An’ the little one gev me this’’—showing a 
sixpence as she spoke. 

The mother snatched it from her. 

** Arrah, Grace, bud yer a rale darlint, the 
day.”” 

Her father drew her towards him, and kissed her. 

‘Ye stole nothia’ the day, thin, alannah ma- 
chree?”’ he asked. 

The girl did not answer; she fixed her large 





eyes on her father, as if she sought silently to tell 
| him something. 
said, putting on more turf, and again cowering | 


The mother turned round— 

** Answer yer father, will ye’—have ye nothin’ 
more ?”’ 

The girl drew out of her bosom a handsome cap, 
all crumpled. 

** T stole this,’’ she said. 

The mother attempted to take it also. 

‘* ] got it as | was goin’ up to the big house, on 
the hedge, near the avenue, an’ it belongs to thim, 
an’ Lam goin’ to lave it back to-morrow,”’ said the 
girl, eagerly. 

‘* Lave it back, indeed!’’ cried her mother, 
standing up, and taking it from her. ‘‘ A bran 


‘new cap, I declare !—the lady's, I ’m sure !—lace 
an’ fine ribbon !—lave it back? ’Haith, yer no sich 
fool.” 
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*¢ Ah, mother !’’ pleaded the little girl, “‘ they ’re 
good people—ye would n’t stale from thim yerself; 
sure they gave me all thim; and there was a oad 
ould man wint up after me, an’ maybe they ‘II think 
it ’s him that took it.”’ 

‘* An’ let thim—who cares?’’ answered her 
mother, still examining the cap. 

‘* Ah, mother, darlin’! give it to me, an’ I'll 
bring you somethin’ as good; let me give it back 
to the lady.”’ 

** Divil a fut ye ’ll go wid it, there.’’ 

‘* Ye may as well give the child the cap,” said 
the bodea, 

‘Ts it to have me ‘rested, and put in jail, i 
want, Pather? Arrah, man, are ye a fool, at all, 
at all?”’ 

This silenced him ; but the child still importuned 
for the cap. 

**Go along wid ye,’’ said her mother, striking 
her; ** go an’ blow the fire, till we ate our sup- 

er.”” 
: The girl whimpered, and proceeded to her task. 

Soon after a lad of thirteen or fourteen came in, 
with a sack on his back, which he threw on the 
floor as he came in. 

‘Well, Mick, acushla, yer welcome. What 
have ye to-night?” 

** Faix, ye have a bit o’ mate, an’ some praties 
and cabbage from ould Worrell’s garden.”’ 

‘* An’ the mate, Mick, honey, how did ye get 
it?”’ 

‘Oh, give me my supper fust, an’ thin I'll tell 

ou.” 

” The pot was boiled by this time, or sufficiently 
so for them, and they took out the fowl, pulled off 
the feathers, and divided it between the father and 
mother, and the boy last named, giving a little bit 
to the girl, which the father added to from his 
share. The mother gave the little things some 
turnips, and told them to roast some potatoes for 
themselves in the ashes. 

‘* Where ’s Ned, I wondher?”’ asked the father. 

** Bad luck to him!”’ said the mother; ‘he’s 
always last, and nivir has a ha’porth; and when 
he does get anything, it’s into throuble he brings 
us for it.”’ 

** He ’s so small,’’ urged the girl. 

** Arrah don't be talkin’ ; aint he as big as you?” 
said the mother, angrily. 

The object of the conversation here appeared at 
the door—a little child of seven or eight years, 
with only a ragged pair of trowsers and an old shirt 
on him. 

He stood shivering at the door, with a little bag 
in his hand, empty ; one would think he had heard 
what they said. 

Pie Come in, Ned,”’ said his sister, who first saw 
im. 

** Well,”’ said his mother, savagely, ‘* where ’s 
what you got '—where ’s your bag ?”’ 

ae could n’t get anything all day,”’ he whim- 

red. 


** Ye dirty vagabone !’’ cried his mother, start- 
ing up, and cuffing him on the head and ears, “is 


this the way yer to go on always? Ye’d rather 
be fed here for nothin’, an’ do nothin’ for yerself ; 
7 after night the old story—the empty bag, an’ 
‘I couldn’t get anything.” Were ye at Wor- 
rell’s?’’ she asked, fiercely. 

** ] was,”’ he sobbed. 

** An’ ye could get nothin’?’’ she again asked. 
‘* Will ye answer, ye blackguard?’’ she continued, 
as the boy cried on. 
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‘* We nivir take there,”’ he sobbed again. 

“We!” she repeated after him; ‘‘ an’ who ’s 
we, ye omedhaunt Have I nivir tould you not? 
And why don’t you take there!’ she continued, 
mimicking him. 

** Because,” said he again, still sobbing, “‘ they 
give us our dinner.” 

** And who’s us?”’ 

** Grace an’ me.”’ 

‘* Come, my man, none of yer nice humbug ; 
out wid ye, and don’t dar’ come in here widout yer 
share. Come, be off.”’ 

‘“*Ah, mother!’’ cried Grace, springing up, 
‘* don’t ax him to go to-night— it’s could, an’ wet 
—don’t ax him—sure he ’s small.’ 

** Lave me alone,’’ she cried, her anger rousing 
her—‘‘ he must go. 1’Il tache him to come in 
again this way. Out, ye cur!” 

** Let him ate a bit first, thin, mother jewel.”’ 

** Divil a taste, till he brings his bit. Come, 
out wid ye !’’ she shouted. 

‘* Arrah, Katty, can’t ye let the child alone?” 
said her husband. 

** Hould yer tongue, and ate yer supper,’’ said 
she ; ‘* and don’t crass me, I'd advise ye.”’ 

The poor child still lingered at the door—the 
mother rushed at him, and he disappeared. 

**T°ll go wid him,”’ cried Grace, about to follow. 

** Will ye ?”’ said her mother, giving her a slap. 
: Go sit down, an’ don’t stir again widout my 

ave.”’ 

The poor little girl sat down in the chimney- 
nook, sobbing bitterly. 

‘** Sure we had enough widout his share,’’ said 
the father. 

** Much ye know,”’ answered his wife. ‘* Is that 
the way ye’d have me bring up the childre, in 
idleness—walkin’ about all day, an’ nothin’ home 
at night? Ill tache them, I ‘ll engage.”’ 

They finished their meal, and lay down on some 
straw, covering themselves with clothes and rags 
of blankets. ‘They all huddled together—the chil- 
dren at their parents’ feet. They slept; Grace 
was still awake—still erying within herself. She 
got up softly, and looked out: dark as pitch, and 
no sign of her little brother! She crouched over 
the remains of the fire, and every few moments 
went to the door and looked out. Still the absent 
one came not. Grace looked at the wet turf, 
smouldering by degrees to ashes; the half-burned 
sod, growing smaller and smaller, crumbling away 
—a little red here and there, just showing how it 
went ; at last "t was out, and then a heap of ashes 
in its place—now warm, less warm, cold, and 
colder—till at last as cold as the clay floor it rested 
on. So Grace watched; and in her grief forgot 
to keep alive the embers she had raked up from 
the ashes ; each one burned slowly away and dis- 
—r ; and so she watched, and, watching, 
slept. 

She dreamt. She thought her little brother 
came in, his little bag empty still, but all wet and 
black ; the water running from his hair, and down 
his cheeks, and neck, and little shirt—all wet; and 
still he looked at her, and smiled. She wandered 
in her dream: and his darling blue eyes looked 
into hers, so happily, as they used to do long ago; 
she wished to speak, but could not; and still he 
looked at her so pacer och she tried to get up 
and go to him, and awoke crying. 

He was not there; but the first dawn of day 
streamed through the little window. She put her 
hand where the fire had been—all heat gone—the 
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ashes cold as stone. She was very cold herself. 
She looked out again for Ned—no sign yet. 
‘He ’ll soon come now,”’ she thought; the day- 
light still came on ; the stars one by one were lost. 
She went back to the house—all slept still ; her 
mother, roused up by the draught from the open 
door, muttered to her to shut it, and slept again. 
Grace closed the door, and, going to the .:ttle broken 
window-hole, siill watched. Still the day dawns, 
brighter and brighter still. ‘Two men are coming 
down the road—they walk rather slowly—they are 
carrying a sack between them ; they get over the 
ditch, into the bog opposite the hovel ; one of them 
is young Worrell, and the other his servant-boy. 

“It’s not a sack they have—’tis a boy !—it 
must be Ned.”’ 

Grace rushed out ; a few bounds brought her to 
the men—it was Ned. Oh! there was a scream, 
a long, long scream, and then another ; and then 
the pent-up anguish of her soul found vent in tears. 





It was Ned, poor little Ned! The men laid him 
down—he was wet and dirty—his eyes shut—his | 
face wet, and pale, and cold. Poor little boy—he | 
was quite dead. And the little girl knelt by his! 
side, and held his moist hand so cold, and kissed | 
the dirt from his lips, and called for Ned, ‘her | 
brother, alannah machree !”’ “ her brother jewel !”’ | 
“her darling !*’ but Ned awakened not; and the! 
men stood by and wiped the corner of their eyes | 
with their coat-sleeves. 

The father had come out and the eldest boy ; 
the former ran up and looked at the corpse—he 
said nothing ; he raised it in his arms and bore it 
to the house ; his wife still lay asleep ; he laid the 
body on the floor. 

** Get up !’’ he said to her, shaking her arm. 

** Let me alone, will yez!” she cried, half 
asleep. 

‘Get up!” he said, sternly, taking her in his 
arms, and putting her in a sitting posture. 

** Arrah, bad luck”’ She stopped, her eyes 
opened. ‘There was the corpse at her feet, and 
the circle round it in silence. She burst into a 
loud ery, rocking herself to and fro. 

** We found him in a bog-hole near our house,” 
said young Worrell, as he went away. 





CHAPTER Il. 


Tuere they were: the father, with his arms 
folded, leaning against the wall, near the fire-place, 
looking with a stare of vacancy on the face of his 
dead child; the mother, still sitting on the bed, 
whining, and rocking herself, with her head on 
her knees ; the two younger children, kneeling on 
the straw at the foot of the bed, looking at the 
corpse ; the eldest son leaning against the door- 
sill, with his hand in his pocket, looking out list- 
lessly on the beautiful morning ; and Grace knelt 
beside the body. She no longer cried aloud, but 
the tears rolled silently down her cheeks ; the large 
drops one after another poured from her eyes; she 
took one hand in hers, and gazed at the little pale 
face before her; and then from time to time she 
put her other hand on his breast, or raised the 
closed eyelid, and then moved it quickly away, as 
the dull, cold eye met her view—that eye which 
used to smile so lovingly on her. Or she would 
open his lips; whatever little red was in them 
once, quite blanched away ; and then another pas- 
sionate burst of inward grief, as she kissed again 
and again that dear mouth, never more to press 
hers in answer. At last the mother looked up. 





**What’s the girl whinin’ for!’ she asked, 
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harshly. ‘‘ Will that bring him back? Arrah, 
who let the fire out?’’ she continued, looking 
round at the hearth. Go along, Grace, and get 
some kindlin’ over at Micky _ Bos sure we 
can’t stay here in the cowld.”’ 

A stifled sob escaped the child; she appeared 
as if she heard not. 

** Will ye go?” said her mother again, impera- 
tively. ‘*God knows the little varmint is no loss, 
anyhow.”’ 

Grace, with a scream of agony, threw herself on 
the body. 

** Ah, woman!”’ said her husband, *‘ howld yer 
tongue. The poor gorsoon’s gone ; let him lie in 
pace.”’ 

The woman commenced an angry rejoinder, but 
changed it into her former whine, as a step was 
heard approaching the door, and a stout, respecta- 
ble-looking man, followed by young Worrell, 
passed the boy at the door, and entered the hovel. 

‘Och! Misther Worrell! Misther Worrell! 
Misther Worrell !”’ screamed the woman, rocking 
herself on the bed—** Och, my poor boy! an’ he’s 
gone from us, my fair-haired little child! O, 
what ’!] I do’—what ‘ll I do? Look at him, Mis- 
ther Worrell, the little darlint. An’ he out lookin’ 
for a bit to ate, the cratur, and nivir kem near us, 
an’ we wondherin what was keepin’ him. An’ 
thin’ dhrowned in a bog-hole. O, wirrasthrue ! 
what ‘li become of me at all, at all?”’ 

The eyes of the good man addressed were full 
of tears, as he turned to the father, and said— 

* Kennedy, I’m very sorry for you. It’s a sad 
accident; but sure it’s the Lord’s will. Mrs. 
Kennedy,’’ he continued, ‘‘ don’t take on so—be 
resigned to the will of Providence. It was a poor 
end for the little fellow. And Grace, dear, you 
have lost your companion. Send her up, Mrs. 
Kennedy, in the course of the day, to my wife: I 
dare say she has something for you.”’ 

** Thankee, sir,’’ said the woman. ‘‘ May the 
Lord of heaven power a blessin’ on you and on yer 
family.” 

‘““And, Kennedy,”’ continued Mr. Worrell, 
‘** you know we must have the coroner here ; just 
a form, you know—accidental death, of course. 
Don’t look frightened, Mrs. Kennedy; it’s only 
just a form—necessary, though, in a case of this 
sort. I’m going down to Escar, and I ’]] mention 
it to the police there. Maybe the coroner will be 
here to-day ; if not, it will be early in the morning. 
And you ‘ll want a coffin, too, Kennedy ; 1 ’ll just 
tell Jem Flynn, as I’m going down, to make one. 
And, Mrs. Kennedy,’’ he added, going, ‘* don’t 
forget to send Grace down to our house.” 

‘* May the poor man’s blessin’ be wid you this 
day !"’ said Kennedy, warmly. 

** May God's blessin’ rest upon you an’ yours 
forever !’’ shouted Mrs. Kennedy after him. 

As soon as the footsteps were lost leaving the 
house, she turned to her husband— 

‘* Pather, man, sure you’re not goin’ to stan’ 
there all day, are ye’ Come, start off, agra; go 
over to Rawson’s, an’ tell them the story—an’ tell 
it well, mind. Yell get yer breakfast, anyway, 
and yer day’s work and dinner, too, I‘Il go bail. 
We ’ll not want you at the ‘quest. Come, man, 


go; we ’ve nothin’ worth talkin’ of for breakfast 
here, and ye "ll be sure to get somethin’ there.”’ 
The man in silence took his hat, and went slowly 
out. . 
“Come, Grace,”’ she resumed, in a milder tone 
than before, ‘‘ dart off to Micky Byrne’s for the 
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kindlin’. There, run, and take the pot with 
ou.” 

As the little girl went, she called her eldest 
son, and handed him the sixpence that Grace had 
brought in the night before. 

‘« Here, Mick avourneen, go up to the shop, and 
buy a twopenny loaf, a pen’orth of butter, a pen’- 
orth of sugar, three hap’orth of tay, and a hap’orth 
of milk; an’ don’t hurry yourself too much, till 
te Grace to Worrell’s whin she brings in the 

re.”” 

Mick departed, and soon after Grace came in 
with the lighted turf in the pot. 

“There, that’s a girl,’’ said her mother. 
‘* Now go up to Mrs. Worrell, and she ‘ll give ye 
yer breakfast ; an’ ax her for a sheet to lay him 
out wid, an’ some candles; an’ may be ye’d get 
a grain o’ tay to watch him by. But hurry up 
now.” 

P The little girl, subdued and silent, did her bid- 
ing. 

When she was gone, her mother bustled about, 
laid the dead boy on the bed in the corner, kindled 
up the fire, got some water, and put it to boil in 
the old pot; took a dirty teapot from a corner, 
and a broken cup and cracked bowl, and laid them 
on a three-legged stool, supported on a sod of turf, 
in front of the fire. The two little children re- 
sumed their place in the chimney-nook, following 
their mother with their eyes, everywhere she 
turned. 

The water boiled as Mick entered. 

** Just in time, my darlin’, everything ’s ready. 
Where ’s the tay, till I wet it? Draw the stone 
over and sit down. Begor that’s fine sugar; but, 
be aisy, what sort of butther is this? *Haith, its 
half suet. Show us the milk an’ the bread; but 
it’s stale—two days ould, I *msure. Here, alannah, 
take a bit of stick an’ toast a bit. I don’t think 
the stale bread agrees wid me, an’ the butther ’s 
only middlin. Make room for the tay-pot, till I 
put it to stew. Now, Mick a hagur, you must 
mind and say, whin the crowner, comes here, how 
that Ned wint out in the mornin’ to look for his 
bit, as we were all starvin’, and that we didn’t 
see a sight of him till they carried him in this 
mornin’.”’ 

**O, lave me alone,’’ answered the boy, cun- 
ningly ; ‘* won’t I make a movin’ story. Am | to 
ery!” 

** Ay, a little, but spake plain at first. But if 
they go to ax ye too many questions, ye must cry 
so that ye ‘ll not be able to spake.”’ 

** That ’s enough,” said he, winking. 

** An’ childre,”’ she continued, turning to the 
little ones, ** was Ned here last night?” 

** Yes, mother,”’ said they both. 

** No he was n’t!”’ she shouted. 

‘** Now answer me, was Ned here last night?” 

** No he wasn’t,” said they, hesitatingly. 

** When did yez see him last ?”’ 

‘*T seen him * said Peter. 

‘* Yesturday mornin’,’’ suggested his mother. 

‘* Yesturday mornin’,”’ echoed Peter. 

‘** Come now, say it again. When did you see 
Ned last, Pather?”’ 

** Yesturday mornin’.”’ 

“* Katty?” 

‘* Yesturday mornin’,’’ she replied. 

“Give us the tay, mother,’’ said Mick, begin- 
ning to get tired of the instruction. 

So she poured out and tasted it. 
** That ’s rail good, faix,’’ she said, sipping it ; 








‘an’ I’m expecting Mrs. Worrell will give us 
some more. Be dad, we’ll make somethin’ by 
Neddy now that he’s dead, more than we did 
when he was alive, at any rate.’’ 

And so the mother and son took their buttered 
toast and tea, with the drowned son and brother 
yh beside them! And so they joked upon his 

eath—the mother and son—and she the cause of 

it! And so they sat by their little fire, eating 
their comfortable breakfast, having sent out the 
father and daughter to beg the meal! And so the 
mother catechized the children in lying and dis- 
honesty, bringing them up as dark spots to taint 
the fair face of *s creation ! 

The coroner came, and the police, and the neigh- 
bors, and Mr. Worrell, and young Worrell, and 
the laborer who found the body, and with some 
difficulty they collected a jury. 

Young Worrell, an intelligent lad of nineteen, 
was examined, and related that he and a servant 
boy of his father’s had accidentally found the body 
that morning, as they were going to work ; that 
they had been attracted to the bog-hole by the 
barking of their little dog, who had found his cap. 

Aad Mick and his mother were sworn, and, 
with every appearance of bitter grief, deposed that 
the little boy had gone out to beg on the morning 
of the day before, and was not seen by any of them 
till he was brought in lifeless by Worrell. 

So the jury considered, and agreed, that the 
child was returning home after dark, had mistaken 
the path, and had fallen into the hole; they, there- 
fore, after a few moments, returned a verdict of 
accidental death. 

And they all went away, and the family were 
left alone again with the corpse. The little children 
again cowered around the fire, and Mick stood in 
the corner of the chimney nook. And the mother 
sat over the fire, her elbows resting on her knees, 
and her hands supporting her chin, rocking herself 
to and fro. And Grace stood in the far corner, 
again erying silently within herself. And the 
solitary candle against the wall shed a dim mourn- 
ful light through the cabin; and the dead boy lay 
on the floor where he had been placed for the 
inquest. 

here was the perjured mother that killed her 
child; who there, before her other children, had 
sworn to a lie;—the mother that brought them 
with pain into this world of sin ;—the human 
mother, placed by the Almighty as the natural 
guide to lead her offspring on the way to heaven; 
—this mother teaching them the path direct to 
hell ;—the mother, the bane or * in of the 
child; for as she is, so will he be. 

Grace sat in the corner, still erying ; her mother 
stood up and approached her; she seized her by 
the shoulder— 

**Go along,”’ she said, *‘ an’ wash that brother 
of yours, bad luck to him! and lay him out, and 
then put on the turnips. Will ye stir!’’ she con- 
tineed, ushing her. ‘‘ Come Mick, agra,” said 
she, as Grace prepared to do what she had told her, 
‘I'm goin’ out. Will yecome!’’ And wrapping 
a tattered cloak about her head, she left the house, 
followed by her eldest boy. And Grace washed 
her little brother and laid him out, and lit the other 
candle Mrs. Worrell had given her ; and produced 
a bit of brown bread, which she divided between 
Peter and Katty ; and put on the turnips, and gave 
the little things their supper, and put them to bed ; 
and they went to sleep. She sat by the fire to 
watch. She was not crying now. She thought, 
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where was her father—he was notcoming in. He 
might have fallen into a hole too. And then she 
eried. Again she thought—where was Ned gone— 
how did Ned die—would it not be better for her to 
go with him, away from trouble? And she looked 
over at the dead boy, and cried again. And her 
eyes rested on the two living children—their eyes 
shut too, lying without noise. And she thought 
again, were they not all asleep? and two would 
awake, but one would sleep on. And so Grace 
pondered within herself, and cried, and thought and 
dozed—then dreamed, and woke to ery again. 

At last the door was pushed open, and her 
brother Mick came in, supporting her mother, 
drunk, hardly able to walk. 

“Ye hell-hound—bra—t,’”’ she stuttered to 
Grace ; ‘‘ wha—at are ye d—d—oin’ there ?”’ 
And making a blow at her, she fell on the floor. 

Mick lifted her to the bed, and after a few inar- 
ticulate words she fell asleep. Mick lay down 
beside her, and slept too; and the little girl was 
again alone. Where was her father, she thought | 
—out the whole night. And the wind blew, and | 
the rain pelted against the house, and he came not. 
Where could he be? And Grace thought on, and | 
cried. The candles burnt down—the wicks grew 
longer and longer, and the light dim and more 
dim; and a kind of awe stole over Grace. She 
felt afraid, she knew not of what. She was very 
sleepy, too; and there was no room for her on the 
straw. And she went over to her brother, and 
stooped to kiss him. How cold were the lips! 
And she lifted the little body over to the fire, and 
took his hand from under the sheet, and clasped 
it in hers, and nestled down on the hearth beside 
him, and fell asleep—the dead body her companion 
—the cold clay giving her confidence in the soli- 
tude of night! 





CHAPTER III. 


Tue day was just breaking, when Grace awoke. 
There was her little brother's ghastly face just 
beside hers. In spite of herself she shuddered, 
and let go his hand; but then, as if ashamed, she 
hissed him again and again. 

She replaced the body in the corner and glanced 
at the sleepers. All were silent still. She ob- 
served something white amongst the straw near 
her mother’s head; she looked close ; it was the 
cap she had stolen ‘* Shall I take it ?’’ she thought. 
She put her hand out—no one stirred—she had it. | 
She opened the door gently, and ran out to hide it | 
under a furze-bush. The children soon awoke ; 
her mother still slept heavily on. ‘There were 
some turnips left since the night before—she heated 
them for their breakfast. 

Mick took his bag and went out. 

Her mother still slept, and her father came not 
yet. 

And so they waited at the fire. Grace told the 
children little stories, and they forgot their hunger. 
And then, as they laughed in their childish glee, 
she would ery, and point to their dead brother, 
and they were hushed. 

_At last her father came; she sprang to meet 
him, and he stooped and kissed her. A man fol- 
lowed him with a coffin. Grace knew what it was 
for. She cried again; Ned was going home. 
They put him into the coffin—they put on the lid. 

** Ah, father, dear!’’ she cried, rushing to it, 
* wan look more, just wan.” 

She pushed the lid off, and knelt down and 

his face. 
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“Ned, honey, your goin’; I ‘ll nivir see you 
again. Ned, achorra, we ‘ll niver go out again in 
the mornin’ to look for a bit to ate. It’s by my- 
self I’ll go now. Ned, darlint, ye "Il lie aisy— 
wont ye’’’ And she smoothed and settled ‘his 
head. ‘‘ Och, jewel of my heart, I wish I was 
with ye.” 

And with a passionate burst of grief she threw 
herself on the body. Her father lifted her off; the 
carpenter put on the lid and nailed it; the noise 
awoke the sleeping mother; she sat upon the bed 
= looked on in silence. Her husband approached 

er. 

** Here, Katty,’ said he, “I’m in work at Mr. 
Rawson’s, and here ’s somethin’ for you,’’ handing 
her sixpence at the same time. 

She took it from him, but said nothing. Ken- 
nedy then took his daughter's hand, and followed 
the carpenter and the coffin out of the house. 

The old churchyard was about a mile away, 
near Hollywood. They found a iittle grave dug, 
and Worrell’s servant standing beside it ; a couple 
of neighbors went with them; the coffin was put 
in the ground and covered in. Grace cried in 
silence. It was all filled up; the sods were laid 
on the top—Ned was gone home. 

** Now, Grace,”’ said her father, ‘I must go to 


,my work. Go home to yer mother, an’ I}! bring 


you somethin’ in the evenin’.”’ 

When Grace returned to the house her mother 
was not there. 

** Pather,”’ she asked, ‘‘ where ’s mother ?”’ 

**Gone to the shop,’ answered he, ‘‘ for bread 
for us ; Katty an’ me is to wait here tll she comes.”’ 

** Wait, then, quite, like good childre, wont 
yez? an’ tell mother that [ "ll be back soon,” said 
Grace. 

** Yis, Grace,”’ replied they. 

And Grace got the cap she had hid, and started 
off for the place where she had been two days 
before. A bright-eyed little girl and smiling boy 
were playing in front of the hall-door. 

‘*Q, Charles!’ said the former, ‘‘ there ’s the 
little girl was here the day before yesterday. She 
has no bag to-day.” 

** Well, little girl,’ said the boy, addressing her, 
‘* what do you want?”’ 

**]T want to see the misthress, if ye plaze, sir,” 
answered Grace, curtesying. 

** What do you want with her ?’’ asked his com- 
panion. 

**] want to tell her something, Miss.” 

** But you know you got a great deal here the 


other day, little girl,’’ said the boy; ‘and you 


ought not to come so soon again.”’ 

‘*] have somethin’ to give her,’’ persisted 
Grace. 

‘Children, children!’’ cried a voice from the 
hall-door, which had just opened. ‘‘ Charles— 
Jane! come here!’’ And the lady of the house 
came out on the steps. ‘* Well, my little girl, so 
you want to speak to me. What have you to 
say ¢”’ 

‘ Not to them,” said Grace, coloring, and 
pointing to the children. 

‘Children, go into the hall for a moment. 
Well, now, what do you want?”’ 

‘Ye gave me a grate dale, lady, dear; and— 
and—here ’s this,’’ she added, bursting into tears, 
and pulling the cap from her bosom. 

The lady took it. 

* One of my caps,”’ she said, ** that was stolen! 
How did you get it?” 
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‘**T was me, ma’am, that took it,’’ said Grace, 
sobbing. 

** And what tempted you to take it? This cap 
could have been of no use to you if you were hun- 

‘* Mother ‘ud sell it, ma’am. An’ ’t was comin’ 
to the house I took it, afore I knewn you; an’ I 
was goin’ to put it on the hedge afther, an’ there 
was people lookin’, an’ I couldn't; an’ thin I 
thought it better to come an’ give it to yerself.”’ 

**And you came of your own accord !—your 
mother did not send you?’’ 

** Mother, ma’am! Mother wanted to keep it, 
but I took it this mornin’ whin she was asleep, an’ 
hid it to bring it to you.” 

And the child looked up into the lady’s face, and 
the latter saw truth stamped in the mournful blue 
eyes that looked into hers; and a tear quivered on 
her own eye-lash as she turned towards the house, 
and called her children. 

** Come here, Charles and Jane. You see this 
little girl. She was here the day before yesterday, 
as you both know, and received a great deal from 
me. As she was coming to the house on that day, 
she was tempted to do very wrong—she broke one 
of God's commands, and stole this cap. She might 
have kept it without even being suspected of the 
theft, for we thought that it was the beggarman 
stole it. Well, this little girl was moved with 
gratitude towards me, and, of her own accord, 
brought back the cap to-day. I do not know if she 
is aware of the great sin of which she has been 
guilty ; but what I wish to call your attention to 
is, the remembrance of a kindness, and her modesty 
in confessing her fault. Go, my little girl,’’ she 
continued, addressing Grace, *‘ go to the kitchen, 
and I will send you something to eat.’’ 

The lady returned to the house with her children, 
and ringing for the servant, desired him to tell the 
cook to give the little girl some food, and to let 
her know when she had finished. 

Presently the man entered, saying that the girl 
wanted to go. 

** Why, she had not time to eat anything,” ob- 
served his mistress. 

** She hasn’t eaten anything, ma’am; she says 
she wants to take it home.” 

** Come, children, let us go and speak to her.”’ 

They found her in the kitchen, tying up some 
bones and potatoes in an old handkerchief. 

** Why won’t you eat anything, my poor girl?”’ 
asked the mistress of the house. 

** Ah, lady, I’m not hungry, an’ it’s late, an’ a 
far way off, an’ —— an’——” 

And the remembrance of her little brother stole 
across her mind, and she burst into tears. 

** Don’t ery, don’t ery,”’ said the lady, kindly. 
‘* What's the matter! come, now, tell me.”’ 

And the voice of kindness went to her heart— 
a little she knew it—and she sobbed more bit- 
terly. 

** Come, dear, tell me,’’ said the lady, more 
kindly. 

Poor Grace !—the good lady called her “ dear’’ 
—her, the poor beggar-girl. And the correspond- 
ing chord in her own heart, till then unstrung, 
answered the tender word! She screamed, as she 
threw herself at the lady’s feet-—*‘ Ned, poor Ned, 
was drowned yesturday, an’ — an’ — berried the 
day.”’ She was choked with sobs. She knelt 
there—the servants stood round her. There was 
hardly a dry eye—the children wept bitterly—the 
good old cook raised her up. 


‘‘ There, mavourneen, don’t take on so. And 
your brother was drowned, acushla machree? Is 
there any more of ye?’’ 

** Two little wans,’’ sobbed the girl. 

‘** And, my poor child, you came over here to 
return my cap on the day your brother was buried,”’ 
said the lady, actually crying herself. 

** Yis, ma’am,’’ answered Grace, not exactly 
understanding why she should not have come on 
that account. The poor seldom allow the death of 
friends to interfere with their occupations. 

** Where do you live, and what is your 
name ?’’ 

‘Grace Kennedy, ma’am; and I live about 
four miles from this, beyant Escar, near Mr. 
Worrell’s.”’ 

** Margaret,”’ said the lady, addressing her cook, 
‘* give her some broken meat and potatces, and let 
her go home.”’ 

So Grace hurried home, and found her father 
there, who had just arrived before her. And the 
children had been left all day by themselves, for 
their mother had not been home at all; and their 
fire had gone out; and there they cried all day, 
cold and hungry. 

How their eyes glistened when Grace produced 
her store! She had not touched a bit herself—she 
waited to eat with them; so she set to work, and 
heated some, and the four had a happy, comfortable 
meal. Mick and his mother arrived late—the latter 
again drunk. Some brawling and abuse took place, 
until she was at last persuaded to go to bed. And 
Grace lay down beside her little brother and sister, 
and slept more happily than she had done for some 
time. 

To return to the family who had been so kind 
to her. 

The lady whose cap she had returned was wife 
to a Mr. Saunders, agent to a considerable property 
in the neighborhood. 

Little Grace had excited a warm interest in Mrs. 
Saunders’ heart. The children had become quite 
fond of her, and eager to learn how her little brother 
was drowned. 

As the family sat round the fire, after dinner, she 
mentioned the circumstance to her husband. 

‘*T do not think,’ she continued, ‘‘ that it was 
an honest principle which induced her to return the 
cap, so much as a fine feeling of gratitude, which 
would not allow her to injure one who had been 
kind to her; but it is a fine, noble nature on which 
to graft good principles. Do, dear John, let me 
try an experiment with that little beggar-girl. Let 
me take her from her poverty, and bring her up as 
a servant, say, and see what that fine disposition 
will be with education. The expense will not be 
great, as she is quite old enough to be useful in 
many ways in the house.” 

** Oh, do, papa,’’ cried Jane, ‘* and I will hear 
her lessons.” 

** T see no objection to your plan, Ellen, if you 
wish,’’ answered Mr. Saunders; ‘*‘ but I would 
recommend you to make more inquiries relative to 
her parents and their character. Where does she 
live?” 

** Beyond Escar,’’ she said, ‘‘ near a Mr. Wor- 
rell’s.”’ 

‘© Oh, I know Worrell very well; he is a most 
respectable man, and will, I dare say, be able to 
give us every information. I have some business 
in Hollywood to-morrow ; I will drive you round 





by Esear, if you wish, and you can ask Worrell 
[a 1 about her.” 
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«* That will do exactly, John,’’ said the lady as 
she left the dining-room. 

The next day was wet, greatly to the disappoint- 
ment of the children ; but the day after the sun 
shone out beautifully, and the whole party set out 
on the car. Mr. Saunders did his business in 
Hollywood, and then turned to go home by the 
Esear road. ‘They learned from Mr. and Mrs. 
Worrell a full and true account of little Ned's 
death, and also the cause of it, as appeared on the 
inquest. Mrs. Worrell was loud in her praise of 
Grace’s disposition, saying, what a pity it was that 
she had such a bad example before her. 

‘* The father ’s good enough,”’ said her husband, 
‘if he had work, but the mother’s a terrible bad 
woman. It was only the other night—the very 
night the little boy was buried—that I saw her 
dead drunk above at the shop.”’ 

** Shall we venture to rescue this child from such 
depravity '’’ asked Mrs. Saunders of her husband. 

** It will be hazardous,’’ he replied. ‘* We can 
see them, however. Where is their house, Mr. 
Worrell?” 

** Why, sir, it hardly deserves the name of a 
house. They live in a little hovel about a hundred 
yards off the road, in on the bog, about a,quarter 
of a mile on the road to Escar. I will go with 
you and show it.”’ 

**Oh, pray do not think of it,” said both lady 
and gentleman; ‘* send a boy with us; it will do 
quite as well.” 

** Well, ma’am, if you’li allow me I’ll go my- 
self; the boys are all at work, and I’ve nothing 
particular to do; and, to tell you the truth, | am 
rejoiced that you are going to do something for 
our little favorite, Grace, for she has really ideas 
above the rest.”’ 

So they set out towards Kennedy’s abode, ac- 
companied by the good-hearted farmer. As he 
walked by the side of the car, Mrs. Saunders told 
him how Grace had attracted her notice. 

** That is just what | and my wife have observed 
in her,’ said Worrell—‘a warm affection, and 
great thankfulness for whatever litde kindness is 
done to her.”’ 

They approached the hovel; it was a desolate- 
looking place ; the straight road on for a long way, 
and on each side bog and heather ; nothing to break 
the eye but the black turf-clamps here and there. 

** There *s the house,’’ said Mr. Worrell, point- 
ing in to the right off the road. 

** That !’’ said Mrs. Saunders, as they looked 
towards what appeared at the distance only a raised 
bank. ‘* Is it possible that human beings live there '”’ 

Yet so it was. Half stuck against a turf bank, 
a little raised above it, were the walls forming the 
hovel in which the Kennedys dwelt; a hole in the 
top for a chimney, and the door not above four feet 
high, with a little hole in one side for a window, 
the entire not higher than six feet, roofed with 
large sods taken from the bog ; all round the house 
bleak and cold; hardly a path to it. 

** And here live beings such as we are,’’ said 
Mrs. Saunders, turning with a tearful eye to her 
husband—* Christians, with the same feelings, 
affections, and perhaps talents, that we have, if they 
were only cultivated ; and look—such a wretched, 
wretched hovel! I could not imagine anything 
worse ; and so dreary and cold all round. O, does 
it not teach us to value what we have, when we 
not — think of, but look on the misery of 


others! Dear John, I should so like to go up to 
the house.”’ 








‘* My own love, it is very wet and dirty; you 
would be sure to catch eold.”’ 

** But I have strong boots on. Mr. Worrell, 
could I venture to go to that house ?”’ 

‘* Why, ma’am, it’s very wet; but if you were 
as far as that big stone, there ’s a sort of path from 
that up to the door.” 

**Come, John, let us try,”’ said the lady, jump- 
ing from the car. And she did try, and reached 
the low door with her husband, and stooping, went 
in. Grace was sitting at the fire mending some- 
thing ; the children were crouching over it; their 
mother was sleeping on the bed. Grace colored 
as she recognized the lady, and stood up, giving 
her mother a push. Mrs. Saunders looked round 
in astonishment. The bed of straw, without bed- 
clothes—the half-dressed woman on it—the naked 
child beside the fire, and the other hardly better 
off!—the sinoky atmosphere, and the damp floor 
and walls! Mr. and Mrs. Saunders looked at each 
other with looks of pitying commiseration. 

** A nice place vou’ve come to choose a ser- 
vant !”’ said the former, smiling. 

**O, John, John! is it not horrible?” 

Mrs. Kentiedy had by this time roused herself, 
and stood up. 

**O, me lady, an’ I have n’t a chair or a sate to 
offer ye.”’ 

** My good woman,”’ said Mrs. Saunders, ‘‘ are 
you the mother of this little girl!’’ pointing tc 
Grace. 

** Yes, yer ladyship.”’ 

** Will you allow her to come to my house for 
month; and if I like her, and she proves honest 
and obedient, and truthful, | may teach her to be 
servant !”’ 

*O, I’ll go bail for her bein’ honest, ye 
honor.” 

**]t is because she honestly brought me back a 
eap which she was tempted to steal, that | am in- 
duced to take her on trial. Will you allow her to 
come !”’ 

Her mother darted 2 look at Grace. 

** Ye ‘ll be givin’ no hire, ma’am?’’ asked Mrs. 
Kennedy, thinking perhaps of the generally suc- 
cessful foraging of Grace. 

**O, come, Ellen,’’ said Mr. Saunders, going to 
the door. 

**O, mother dear!—O, ma’am!”’ cried Grace, 
springing forward with her hands clasped—* I 
don’t want hire ; Ill go with ye, ma’am dear; I 
love ye. Nivir mind mother.”’ 

“1 can’t take you, though, without your 
mother’s consent ; and as 1 will not undertake to 
give you any wages, she does not appear to wish 
you to come.” 

** QO, in God’s name take her, ma’am,”’ said her 


‘ 


mother. ‘* I didn’t mean anything whin I spoke 
of hire. ‘Take her wid ye.” 


**] am not going to take her now,” said Mrs. 
Saunders, smiling. ‘I will send for her to-mor- 
row, and my messenger will bring some clothes 
for her, and she can give those on her to the poor 
little children there.”’ 

Thus it was arranged. And Grace felt her 
father’s cheek wet with tears as she kissed him, and 
told him, that night, when he came home from work. 
And he hugged his little daughter, and tried to 
think of some prayer he had been taught in the 
bright days of childhood, long ago. And he saw 
a gleam of happiness to cheer him through the 
dark mist of misery. The next day Grace went 
to her new home. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 


A CHAPTER ON OUR POLITICAL RELATIONS 
WITH ST. DOMINGO, 


‘* Haytians! twenty-six years of revolutions 
unparalleled in the history of the world, thirteen 
of the independence so seduidhe acquired, have 
effected wonders! No, we are no longer the same 
men! What prodigious changes have been effected 
in everything that surrounds us! Formerly the 
dejected countenance—the look fixed upon the 
ground—assimilated to the brutes—and oppressed 
under the scourge of the tormentor, we neverthe- 
less existed, though extinct as to the world. We 
had faculties, yet these faculties were annihilated 
under the bond of servitude and ignorance! The 
cry of liberty made itself heard, and suddenly we 
broke our irons into pieces. With a countenance 
erect, and the look fixed upon heaven, we could 
contemplate the works of divine munificence! Re- 
stored to the dignity of man, and to society, we 
acquired a new existence ; our faculties developed 
themselves; a career of happiness and glory un- 
folds itself before us! Mighty God! Supreme 
Arbiter of the universe, thanksgiving be ever ren- 
dered unto Thee! Accept the solemn vows and 
adoration we offer up to Thee! Virtuous philan- 
thropists! friends of humanity! contemplate the 
work of your hands, the fruit of your labor and 
your toils; still redouble, if it be possible, your 
zeal and ardor to establish the happiness of the 
human race! The Haytians will justify your 
generous efforts by their deeds and memorable 
examples. 

** Henceforth the calumniators of the human 
species will have to argue by sophisms, and by 
cases of exception ; instead of replying to them, we 
will make rapid strides towards civilization. Let 
them dispute, if they please, the existence of our 
intellectual faculties, our little or no aptness for 
the arts and sciences, whilst we reply to them by 
irresistible arguments, and prove to the impious, 
by facts and by examples, that the blacks, like the 
whites, are men, and like them are the works of 
a Divine Omnipotence ! ”” 


Such was the language of Henry Christophe, 
liberator, president, and then king of Hayti, in a 
proclamation to his subjects, dated from the royal 
aay of Sans-Souci, on the Ist January, 1816. 

ow signally these sanguine predictions of the 
future prosperity of his country have failed, the 
present condition of Hayti affords, alas, too painful 


evidence! Yet if we reflect for a moment on the 
past history of St. Domingo, we cannot deem the 
prophecy to have been as chimerical as it has 
proved ; since, by the unaided efforts of her own 
children, Hayti had, at that moment, become en- 
franchised from the yoke of the most powerful and 
warlike of European nations! The eagle of 
France had fled before the carrion crow of the 
West Indies; the troops of Bonaparte had been 
defeated by undisciplined negroes; and from a 
mass of internal anarchy and misrule, the bravery, 
genius, and political sagacity of a quondam slave 
had raised the fabric of a sound and constitutional 
government. 

Thus, in 1816, the good order, welfare, and 
independence of St. Domingo, were mainly attrib- 
utable to self-liberated negroes and their black 
monarch ; while, in 1850, the only hope of retain- 
ing any symptom of civilization rests in the co/- 
ored portion of its intiabitants. In other words, 
the Dominican republic, containing principally a 





OUR POLITICAL RELATIONS WITH ST. DOMINGO. 


mulatto (or half-caste) race, is daily advancing in 
the arts of agriculture and commerce, while the 
negro population of the empire of Hayti is as rap- 
idly sinking into a state of utter, and, apparently, 
hopeless barbarism. 

e have entered upon this subject with a view 
of giving our readers a slight sketch of events that 
have recently occurred in St. Domingo, as affecting 
the interests of civilization; and pointing out the 
obvious necessity of fostering by all legitimate 
measures the tendency to commercial enterprise 
that exists among the Dominicans, and of suppress- 
ing the savage and predatory disposition of their 
Haytian neighbors, who, by the annexation of the 
republic to their mock empire, would destroy 
the last chance of the fulfilment of Christophe’s 
prophecy. 

he first deputation from the Dominican repub- 
lic came to London in 1848; and, at their earnest 
request, an accredited agent was appointed by the 
British government to protect our commerce at St. 
Domingo; and Sir Robert Schomburgk, being 
named to this office, went out as consul in the 
autumn of the same year. The Foreign Office 
could not have made a happier selection. Com- 
bined with high talents of a literary and scientific 
order, Sir Robert Schomburgk possesses great 
energy and decision, a quick appreciation of char- 
acter, and, moreover, no ordinary knowledge of 
the negro and colored races, acquired during sev- 
eral protracted residences in the West Indies. His 
mission to St. Domingo is, therefore, as might 
have been anticipated, attended with the best re- 
sults; and the present internal tranquillity of the 
republic may be fairly attributed, in no small de- 
gree, to his mediation, and’ the firmness he dis- 
played in the midst of difficulties and dangers that 
threatened its very existence. 

When the Dominicans threw off the Haytian 
yoke, and succeeded in establishing a separate and 
independent state, they elected, as first president 
of their infant republic, Pedro Santana, who, from 
his distinguished services in the Haytian war, had 
fully earned this mark of their confidence. In- 
trigues, however, compelled him to resign office in 
1848 ; and at the time of Sir Robert Schomburgk’s 
arrival, General Jimenes, formerly minister of war 
under Santana, had replaced his master at the head 
of the government. Shortly afterwards, Soulouque, 
now emperor, but at that period President of 
Hayti, again declared war against the Dominicans, 
actuated by an ambitious desire of bringing the 
whole island under his own rule. Success at first 
attended the Haytian arms. ‘Treason was rife 
among the Dominican generals; and the President 
Jimenes showed signal incapacity for his office in 
the hour of danger. The people clamored loudly 
for Santana to be placed at the head of the army, 
but jealousy and distrust on the part of the presi- 
dent delayed this appointment; till at last, when 
Azua, a town always considered as the key of 
Santo Domingo, fell into the hands of the Hay- 
tians, Jimenes was compelled to yield to public 
opinion, and Santana was declared commander-in- 
chief of the Dominican forces. Santana had no 
easy game to play, for he found the soldiers demor- 
alized and disheartened, and it required all his 
reputation and tried valor to rally even 800 men on 
whom he could depend; with which smal] force, 
however, after some days’ skirmishing, he attacked, 
and so completely routed, the Haytians, that their 
General Soulouque narrowly escaped being taken 

risoner, and retired with his horde of barbarians 
into their own territories, burning the town of 
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Azua, and committing every species of devastation 
and cruelty on their route. 

The war being thus ended, Santana, at the head 
of his victorious army, was in a position to gratify 
both his revenge and ambition, by deposing his 
rival Jimenes, and seizing the reins of government. 
The armed flotilla belonging to the Dominican re- 
public declared in his favor; and by a simultane- 
ous rapid movement he invested the city of Santo 
Domingo by land, while the flotilla blockaded the 
port. A considerable number of the inhabitants, 
who were his partisans, attempted unsuccessfully 
a diversion in his favor within the walls of the city, 
and were compelled to fly for protection to the 
houses of the foreign consuls, thus producing an 
altercation between them and the president, who 
insisted on the surrender of the fugitives, and 
threatened violent measures in case of refusal. 

The consular agents, of course, declined giving 
up their uninvited guests, of whom there were 
sixty-seven in Sir Robert Schomburgk’s house 
alone, and prepared to defend themselves in case 
of attack ; but the well-timed arrival of an English 
brig-of-war in the harbor enabled our consul to 


can government, who not only indignantly disa- 
vowed all connivance at the acts of Fagalde, but 
_recalled and dismissed him from the service of the 
republic. And in justice to the Dominicans it 
should be mentioned, that both officers and common 
sailors had most strongly and urgently petitioned 
the president to supersede Fagalde in the command 
of the flotilla, and had even declared their determi- 
nation of no longer sailing under his flag. 

The fate of this man was singularly retributive. 
When deprived of his command, he resided in 
Santo Domingo, and led a most profligate life. 
During the last Sunday of his intended stay in the 
city he had indulged in all the pleasures of the 
carnival, which was at its height, and in the even- 
ing, half mad with intoxication, went to visit one 
of his many mistresses: he mistook the house, and 
endeavored to force an entrance into one belonging 
to a sergeant, a black man, who became infuriated, 
and rushed out with a cutlass in his hand, and 
inflicted twenty-six wounds before the unarmed 
wretch fell, and was left for dead. However, he 
rallied sufficiently to identify his murderer, who 
was tried by court-martial, and shot an hour before 





command the respect due to his position, and also | his victim (who died raving mad from the gashes 


to interpose on behalf of the agent of the United | 


States, whom the president had threatened to ar- 
rest. The strictness of the blockade had rendered 
the involuntary duties of hospitality somewhat on- 
erous on the consuls, as the increase of the popula- 
tion of Santo Domingo, by the influx of refugees 
during the Haytian invasion, had caused great 
searcity of food. All the fresh provisions were 
long since consumed, and the horrors of famine 


appeared imminent, when, on the strong represen- | 


tations of Sir R. Schomburgk, who fortunately 
possessed considerable influence with the president, 


his mediation, with that of the French consul and | 


the agent of the United States, which had been 
before offered and refused by the belligerent par- 
ties, was now accepted ; and, after several stormy 
interviews, Jimenes, finding further opposition 
hopeless, agreed to resign the office of president, 
and embarked with his followers on board the 
English man-of-war, which conveyed him to Cura- 
fom» while Santana took quiet possession of Santo 

omingo. According to the Dominican laws a 
president cannot be reélected until the expiration 
of four years from the time of his last holding 
office ; General Santana was, therefore, ineligible 
for this post, and Signor Baez was nominally 
placed at the head of the republic. Baez is a fair 
mulatto, who came to England with the deputation 
in 1848: he is well educated, gentlemanly, and 
mild in his demeanor, and altogether a good speci- 
men of the more intelligent and enlightened portion 
of the Dominican community. At present, how- 
ever, he is but a puppet in the hands of Santana, 


~ who possesses that genius for command, that great 


personal valor and indomitable will, which so in- 
variably excite the veneration and obedience of a 
semi-civilized people. ‘The general shortly after- 
wards conceived the project of revenging past inju- 
ries on the Haytians by harassing and endeavoring 
to destroy their coasting trade, and an armed flotilla 
was despatched for this purpose. ‘The command 
of the expedition was unfortunately intrusted to a 
French adventurer, called Fagalde, who committed 
atrocities almost too horrible to be credited. Whole 
villages on the Haytian coast were plundered and 
set on fire, and the crews of captured vessels were 
butchered without regard to age or sex. When 
informed of these cruelties, Sir Robert Schom- 
burgk immediately remonstrated with the Domini- 


in his head) was carried with military pomp to his 
|grave. Although invited, no person belonging to 
the British consulate attended the funeral. To 
add to the horror of the affair, the advocate ap- 
pointed to defend the assassin died suddenly on the 
day of the trial. 
Meanwhile, Soulouque, after his disastrous cam- 
paign and defeat by Santana, had employed his 
energies in reorganizing his army, and consolidat- 
ing his power at home; and succeeded so com- 
| pletely in gaining the confidence and affection of 
|his savage subjects, as to induce them to abolish 
the republican form of government, and give him 
the title of Emperor of Hayti. And the last re- 
ports from thence announce the levying of a large 
army of 40,000 men by the Emperor Faustus Sou- 
louque, who has sworn by ‘* Warren’s blacking”’ 
to bring the Dominicans under his subjection. 
The republic is not idle; Santana is making every 
preparation for the coming storm. While there 
is yet time, we would ask, Might not European 
intervention be well and advisedly employed in an- 
ticipating those contemplated scenes of barbarous 
butchery and pillage which, if permitted, must 
destroy the reviving seeds of commerce and civili- 
zation, and condemn one of the fairest of the West 
Indian islands to be a mere lair for savages but 
little removed in habits from their African breth- 
ren, whose ferocity in war they fully equal? 
During the blockade of Snt. Domingo, a slight 
insult was offered to an English merchant-vessel 
by some of the blockading squadron. Whereupon 
Sir Robert Schomburgk demanded an apology, to 
enforce which the English brig-of-war, the Hound, 
then in port, put to sea, and in a few hours (like 
the Irish soldier) surrounded the Dominican flo- 
tilla, consisting of a corvette, brigantine, and three 
schooners, the admiral of which made a prompt 
and humble amende for the want of proper respect 
that had been shown to the British flag. We tell 
this to make it evident that, in earnestly suggesting 
the propriety of some intervention, to obviate a 
universal state of anarchy and bloodshed in Snt. 
Domingo, we by no means are desirous of entailing 
any expensive demonstration on this country to 
carry our views into effect. The fieet required to 


overawe the empire of Hayti, and bully the Do- 
minican republic into keeping the peace, would call 
down on us the anathemas of neither Hume nor 
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might still be spared to give the ‘‘ convincing evi- 
dence of that most distinguished officer,’’ alike 
conclusive of the arguments of both blockaders and 
anti-blockaders ; and Sir William Parker continue to 
seek laurels amid the myrtles of Greece. H. M.S. 
Hound, or some other craft of similar rating, would 
be sufficient to insure pacification and protect com- 
merce. But any political interference in Snt. Do- 
mingo must be the joint good-work of the French 
and English governments. Already have the 
agents of these two powers properly refused over- 
tures from the Dominican republic, who were most 
anxious to place themselves under the protection 
of either of these powerful flags. 

To France and England it would be a considera- 
tion, not of profit or any immediate self-aggran- 
dizement to be derived from such a step, but of 
promoting the principles of peace and humanity in 
an unhappy, but still interesting country, at the 
expense of a gun-boat from each nation. 





ASCENT OF AN AERONAUT ON HORSEBACK. 


A Panis correspondent, writing on the 8th, says : 
The announcement of the ascension of M. Poitevin, 
on horseback, had excited no little curiosity. The 
entrance to this spectacle, last night, at the Champ 
de Mars, was one franc, and yet the crowd were as 
eager and as great as at the races, where no gratuity 
is paid. M. Poitevin is about forty, and appeared 
thoroughly versed in the art of aerostation. At one 
o’clock the inflation of the balloon, which was called 
the Zodiac, and was about 120 feet in circumfer- 
ence, was commenced. A strong southerly wind 
retarded the operation. The balloon was every 
moment blown on its side, and several times the 
gale, by its violence, threatened its destruction. At 
last, about half-past five, the inflation having been 
complete, the cords of the netting, to which a kind 
of platform of basket-work to hold the ballast had 
been attached, were secured. The wind was now so 
impetuous that it required the united efforts of fifty 
men to hold the balloon. Some of the spectators 
lent their assistance at this critical period, when it 
seemed uncertain if the preparations could be ter- 
minated, but, notwithstanding the danger, M. Poite- 
vin persevered. A beautiful white pony was now 
led out; he was well bred, and saddled and bridled 
in the French manner ; an apparatus for suspending 
him was fixed under his body by a wide piece of 
strong linen cloth, to which were fastened several 
leather straps, united, about six inches above the 
no ga and hind legs of the animal, to four stout 

ands. 

The distance between the back of the horse and 
the wicker platform which was hung above, con- 
taining the ballast, was about seven or eight feet, 
a communication to which was made by a rope 
ladder through an opening left in the centre, and 
by this opening also passed the cord of the valve. 
M. Poitevin, in the costume of a jockey, and fur- 
nished with bottles of wine and bread, then mounted 
his horse, and gave the signal for departure. For 
some minutes the crowd appeared disposed to force 
their way into the enclosure, but the tirailleurs of 
Versailles, who attended to preserve order, having 
been ordered to fix bayonets, a space was immedi- 
ately cleared about the aeronaut. ‘The order, ‘* Let 
go,’’ was now given. For some moments the horse 
exhibited great restiveness, and appeared very 
frightened, but so soon as the balloon had com- 
menced its ascent, he remaiued quite motionless, 
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The much-quoted Commodore Hotham | his ~~ hanging as if he were attacked by paraly- 
o 


sis. r an instant the balloon, forced by the 
wind, was almost at right angles with the aeronaut 
and his horse, who, as was announced in the bills, 
were not protected by any cordage or other appara- 
tus of safety. 

The emotion of the spectators was very obyious, 
and some ladies fainted. As to M. Poitevin, quite 
unconcerned, he saluted them with his cap and 
whip, and seemed as much at his ease as if he had 
been taking an airing in the Champs Elysées. 
The shouts of the assembled multitude now greeted 
him from all quarters. He soon left the saddle for 
the platform, by means of the rope ladder, for the 

urpose of discharging sufficient ballast to accelerate 

is ascension, and then resumed his seat on the 
horse. The balloon, which was driven to the 
north-east, remained a long time in sight. It 
started at ten minutes past six, and at a quarter to 
seven it was still visible, following the course of 
the Seine, sometimes obscured by the clouds, and 
again reappearing as they cleared away. M. Poi- 
tevin exhibited the greatest coolness and courage. 

The following is the account given by M. Poite- 
vin himself of his balloon ascension on Sunday, 
from the Champ de Mars: ‘* The agitated state of 
the atmosphere not allowing me to verify the ascen- 
sional force, I did so by supposition; and | thought 
it such, that I was sure to rise without any obstacle 
from the squalls which often blow in a downward 
direction. My precaution abundantly served me. 
I had great difficulty in moderating the too great 
ascensional power, which, in a few minutes, carried 
me to a height too considerable for the horse. 
There was a copious flow of blood from his mouth, 
the result of the rupture of the equilibrium, and the 
external and internal pressure which animals bear 
less easily than men. I passed through several 
counter-currents, which produced an almost con- 
stant rotatory movement. I found the cold almost 
insupportable. I was, it is true, very lightly clothed. 
When well clear of the clouds, | saw some splendid 
rainbows, and other phenomena of the solar rays. 
About seven o'clock | made preparations for de- 
scending, and in three quarters of an hour after my 
grapples were on the ground, but they did not take 
hold. I proceeded in this way for more than a 
league, when, in spite of myself, I arrived at the 
wood of Villemain, near the forest of La Lachelle, 
commune of Grisi, canton of Brie-Comte-Robert, 
(Seine-et-Marne.) During this time my horse was 
close to the fields, and bit off the tops of the corn 
as he passed over it, and when passing over the 
high trees he cropped off their leaves. At length 
I was fortunate enough to put an end to this dan- 
gerous state of things. Seeing myself near the 
edge of a dry pond, I vigorously laid hold of a 
branch of a tree which grew near it, and for an in- 
stant checked the course of the balloon, and assist- 
ance being at hand, forty men laid hold of the ropes 
and it was safely secured. The balloon was emp- 
tied, and the only thing to be regretted is some 
slight injury to it, from coming in contact with the 
trees. ‘The inhabitants of the place all hastened 
towards me, and the welcome [ received was most 
satisfactory. M. Hubert, the proprietor of the 
Chateau of Lagrange-Leroy, was among the fore- 
most to assist me. On arriving at Grisi, my horse 
and myself were paid the most distinguished honors. 
All the population of the place were assembled. 
There was a grand ball, to which I was invited, 
and I went into the salle on my horse. At eleven 
o’clock I left my entertainers, and took the road to 
the capital.’’ 
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From Biackwood’s Magazine. 
MY NOVEL; OR, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE. 


BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON. 


BOOK I.—-INITIAL CHAPTER: SHOWING HOW MY 
NOVEL CAME TO BE WRITTEN. 


Scene, The Hall in Uncle Roland’s Tower— 
Time, Night—Season, Winter. 

Mr. Caxton is seated before a great geographical 
globe, which he is turning round leisurely, and ‘* for 
his own recreation,’’ as, according to Sir Thomas 
Browne, a philosopher should turn round the orb, 
of which that globe professes to be the representa- 
tion and effigies. My mother, having just adorned 
a very smal] frock with a very smart braid, is hold- 
ing it out at arm’s-length, the more to admire the 
effect. Blanche, though leaning both hands on my 
mother’s shoulder, is not regarding the frock, but 
glances towards Pisistratus, who, seated near 
the fire, leaning back in his chair, and his head 
bent over his breast, seems in a very bad humor. 
Uncle Roland, who has become a great novel- 
reader, is deep in the mysteries of some fascinating 
Third Volume. Mr. Squills has brought The Times 
in his pocket, for his own special profit and delecta- 
tion, and is now bending his brows over “ the state 
of the money market,”’ in great doubt whether rail- 
way shares can possibly fall lower. For Mr. Squills, 
happy man! has large savings, and does not know 
what to do with his money; or, to use his own 
phrase, *‘ how to buy in at the cheapest, in order 
to sell out at the dearest.”’ 

Mr. Caxton, musingly.—‘‘ It must have been a 
monstrous long journey. It would be somewhere 
hereabouts, I take it, that they would split off.”’ 

My Mother, mechanically, and in order to show 
Austin that she paid him the compliment of 
attending to his remarks.—* Who split off, my 
dear?” 

‘* Bless me, Kitty,”’ said my father, in great ad- 
miration, ‘* you ask just the question which it is 
most difficult to answer. An ingenious speculator 
on races contends that the Danes, whose descend- 
ants make the chief part of our northern popula- 
tion, (and, indeed, if his hypothesis could be cor- 
rect, we must suppose all the ancient worshippers 
of Odin,) are of the same origin as the Etrurians. 
And why, Kitty—I just ask you, why?” 

My mother shook her head thoughtfully, and 
turned the frock to the other side of the light. 

‘** Because, forsooth,”’ cried my father, explod- 
ing—* because the Etrurians called their gods 
‘the Agsar,’ and the Scandinavians called theirs 
the Ausir, or Aser! And where do you think he 
puts their cradle !”’ 

** Cradle !”’ said my mother, dreamily—* it must 
be in the nursery.”’ 

Mr. Caxton.—-‘* Exactly—in the nursery of the 
human race—just here,’’ and my father pointed to 
the globe ; ‘* bounded, you see, by the River Halys, 
and in that region which, taking its name from 
Kes or As, (a word designating light or fire,) has 
been immemorially called Asia. Now, Kitty, from 
Kes or As our ethnological speculator would derive 
not only Asia, the land, but A®sar or Aser, its 
primitive inhabitants. Hence, he supposes the 
origin of the Etrurians and the Scandinavians. But, 





if we give him so much, we must give him more, 
and deduce from the same origin the Es of the Celt | 
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and the Ized of the Persian, and—what will be 
of more use to him, I dare say, poor man, than all 
the rest put together—the As of the Romans, that 
is, the God of Copper-Money—a very powerful 
household god he is to this day !”’ 

My mother looked musingly at her frock, as if 
she were taking my father’s proposition into seri- 
ous consideration. 

‘** So, perhaps,’ resumed my father, ‘“‘ and not 
unconformably with sacred records, from one great 
parent horde came all these various tribes, carrying 
with them the name of their beloved Asia; and 
whether they wandered north, south, or west, ex- 
alting their own emphatic designation of ‘ Children 
of the Land of Light’ into the title of gods. And 
to think, (added Mr. Caxton, pathetically, gazing 
upon that speck in the globe on which his fore- 
finger rested,)—to think how little they changed 
for the better when they got to the Don, or en- 
tangled their rafts amidst the icebergs of the Baltic 
—so comfortably off as they were here, if they could 
but have stayed quiet !”’ 

** And whi the deuce could not they ?”’ asked Mr. 
Squills. 

** Pressure of population, and not enough to live 
upon, I suppose,’’ said my father. 

Pisistratus, sulkily.—‘* More probably they did 
away with the Corn Laws, sir.”’ 

‘* Pape !’’ quoth my father, ‘* that throws a new 
light on the subject.” 

Pisistratus, full of his grievances, and not caring 
three straws about the origin of the Scandinavians. 
—*‘*] know that if we are to lose £500 every year 
on a farm which we hold rent-free, and which the 
best judges allow to be a perfect model for the 
whole county, we had better make haste and turn 


? 


| A’sar or Aser, or whatever you call them, and fix 


a settlement on the property of other nations ; other- 
wise I suspect our probable settlement will be on 
the parish.”’ 

Mr. Szuills, who, it must be remembered, is an 
enthusiastic free-trader.—** You have only got to 
put more capital on the land.” 

Pisistratus.—* Well, Mr. Squills, as you think 
so well of that investment, put your capital on it. 
I promise that you shall have every shilling of 
profit.” 

Mr. Syuills, hastily retreating behind The Times. 
—‘*] don’t think the Great Western can fall any 
lower; though it s hazardous—I can but venture 
a few hundreds—”’ 

Pisistratus.—** On our land, Squills? 
you.”’ 

Mr. Squills —‘*‘ No, no—anything but that—on 
the Great Western.”’ 

Pisistratus relapses into gloom. Blanche steals 
up coaxingly, and gets snubbed for his pains. 

A pause. 

Mr. Caaxton.—‘‘ There are two golden rules of 
life ; one relates to the mind, and the other to the 

kets. The first is—If our thoughts get into a 
ow, nervous, aguish condition, we should make 
them change the air; the second is comprised in 
the proverb, ‘ It is good to have two strings to one’s 
bow.’ Therefore, Pisistratus, I tell you what you 
must do—Write a Book !”’ 


Thank 
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Pisistratus.—* Write a Book!—Against the 
abolition of the Corn Laws? Faith, sir, the mis- 
chief’s done. It takes a much better pen than 
mine to write down an Act of Parliament.” 

Mr. Caxton.—*1 only said ‘ Write a Book.’ 
All the rest is the addition of your own headlong 
imagination.”’ 

Pisistratus, with the recollection of The Great 
Book rising before him.—*‘ Indeed, sir, I should 
think that that would just finish us!” 

Mr. Caxton, not seeming to heed the interruption. 
—** A book that will sell! A book that will prop 
up the fall of prices! A book that will distract your 
mind from its dismal apprehensions, and restore 
your affection to your species, and your hopes in 
the ultimate triumph of sound principles—by the 
sight of a favorable balance at the end of the yearly 
accounts. It is astonishing what a difference that 
little circumstance makes in our views of things in 

eneral. I remember when the bank in which 
Squills had ineautiously left £1000, broke, one re- 
markably healthy year, that he became a great 
alarmist, and said that the country was on the verge 
of ruin; whereas you see now, when, thanks to a 
long succession of sickly seasons, he has a surplus 
capital to risk in the Great Western—he is firmly 
persuaded that England was never in so prosper- 
ous a condition.”’ 

Mr. Squills, rather sullenly.—‘* Pooh, pooh.” 

Mr. Caxton.—‘* Write a book, my son—write a 
book. Need I tell you that Money or Moneta, 
according to Hyginus, was the mother of the 
Muses? Write a book.” 

Blancheand my Mother, in full chorus.—*‘ O yes, 
Sisty—a book—a book ! you must write a book.”’ 

** Tam sure,’’ quoth my uncle, slamming down 
the volume he had just concluded, ‘* he could write 
a devilish deal better book than this; and how I 
come to read such trash night after night, is more 
than | could possibly explain to the satisfaction of 
any intelligent jury, if | were put into a witness- 
box, and examined in the mildest manner by my 
own counsel.”’ 

Mr. Caxton.—* You see that Roland tells us ex- 
actly what sort of a book it shall be.” 

Pisistratus.—‘* Trash, sir !” 

Mr.Caxton.—* No—that is not necessarily trash 
—but a book of that class which, whether trash or 
not, people can’t help reading. Novels have be- 
come a necessity of the age. You must write a 
novel.”’ 

Pisistratus, flattered, but dubious.—** A novel ! 
But every subject on which novels can be written 
is preoccupied. ‘There are novels on low life, 
novels of high life, military novels, naval novels, 
novels philosophical, novels religious, novels his- 
torical, novels descriptive of India, the Colonies, 
Ancient Rome, and the Egyptian Pyramids. From 
what bird, wild eagle, or barn-door fowl, can I 


Pluck one unwearied plume from Fancy’s wing ?” 


Mr. Carton, after a little thought.—‘‘ You 
remember the story which Trevanion (I beg his 
ardon, Lord Ulswater) told us the other night. 
That gives you something of the romance of real 


life for your plot—puts you chiefly among scenes 
with which you are familiar, and furnishes you with 
characters which have been very sparingly dealt 


with since the time of Fielding. You can give us 
the country squire, as you remember him in your 
youth ; it is a specimen of a race worth preserving 
—the old idiosyncracies of which are rapidly dying 
off, as the railways bring Norfolk and Yorkshire 
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within easy reach of the mannersof London. You 
ean give us the old-fashioned parson, as in all 
essentials he may yet be found—but before you had 
to drag him out of the great Puseyite sectarian bog ; 
and, for the rest, I really think that while, as I am 
told, many popular writers are doing their best, 
especially in Frese, and perhaps a little in Eng- 
land, to set class against class, and pick up every 
stone in the kennel to shy at a gentleman with a 
good coat on his back, something useful might be 
done by a few good-humored sketches of those in- 
nocent criminals a little better off than their neigh- 
bors, whom, however we dislike them, I take it for 
granted we shall have to endure, in one shape or 
another, as long as civilization exists ; and they 
seem, on the whole, as good in their present shape 
as we are likely to get, shake the dice-box of so- 
ciety how we will.” 

Pisistratus—‘* Very well said, sir; but this 
rural country gentleman life is not so new as you 
think. There ’s Washington Irving—” 

Mr. Caxton.—* Charming—but rather the man- 
ners of the last century than this. You may as 
well cite Addison and Sir Roger de Coverley.”” 

Pisistratus.—‘* Tremaine and De Vere.”’ 

Mr. Caxton.—* Nothing can be more graceful, 
nor more unlike what I mean. The Pales and 
Terminus I wish you to put up in the fields are 
familiar images, that you may cut out of an oak- 
tree—not beautiful marble statues, or porphyry 
pedestals twenty feet high.” 

Pisistratus.—** Miss Austin; Mrs. Gore in her 
master-piece of Mrs. Armytage ; Mrs. Marsh, too ; 
and then (for Scottish manners) Miss Ferrier !”” 

‘Mr. Carton, growing cross. —** Oh, if you cannot 
treat on bucolics but what you must hear some Vir- 
gil or other ery ‘stop thief,’—you deserve to be 
tossed by one of your own * short-horns.’ (Still 
more contemptuously)—I am sure I don’t know 
why we spend so much money on sending our sons 
to school to learn Latin, when that Anachronism 
of yours, Mrs. Caxton, can’t even construe a line 
and a half of Phedrus. Phedrus, Mrs. Caxton— 
a book which is in Latin what Goody ‘T'wo Shoes is 
in the vernacular !”’ 

Mrs. Carton, alarmed and indignant.—*‘ Fie, 
Austin! I am sure you can construe Phedrus, 
dear !”” 

Pisistratus prudently preserves silence. 

Mr. Caxton.—** 111 try him— 

Sua cuique quum sit animi cogitatio 
Colorque propius. 
What does that mean ?”’ 

Pisistratus, smiling.—‘‘ That every man has 
some coloring matter within him, to give his own 
tinge to—”’ 

** His own novel,’’ interrupted my father! 
** Contentus peragis.”” 

During the latter part of this dialogue, Blanche 
had sewn together three quires of the best Bath 
paper, and she now placed them on a little table 
before me, with her own inkstand and steel pen. 

My nother pu: her finger to her lip, and said, 
‘** Hush!’’ my father returned to the cradle of the 
/Esar; Captain Roland leant his cheek on his 
hand, and gazed abstractedly on the fire; Mr. 
Squills fell into a placid doze ; and, afier three 
sighs that would have melted a heart of stone, I 
rushed into—My Novel. 


CHAPTER It. 
‘‘ Tere has never been occasion to use them 
since I ’ve been in the parish,’’ said Parson Dale. 
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‘What does that prove’? quoth the squire | the creature, bellowed out with all the force of 
sharply, and looking the parson full in the face. lungs accustomed to give a View-hallo! 

‘« Prove !’’ repeated Mr. Dale—with a smile of | ‘* Bless me, is it gone?’’ said the parson, thrust- 
benign, yet too conscious superiority—‘* What does | ing his person between the ass and the squire. 
experience prove !”’ ** Zounds and the devil!’’ cried the squire, rub- 

‘* That your forefathers were great blockheads, | bing himself as he rose to his feet. 
and that their descendant is not a whit the wiser.’’| ‘‘ Hush,’’ said the parson gently. ‘‘ What a 

‘* Squire,’’ replied the parson, ‘‘ although that horrible oath !”’ 
is a melancholy conclusion, yet if you mean it to | “Horrible oath! If you had my nankeens on,”’ 
apply universally, and not to the family of the Dales | said the squire, still rubbing himself, ‘‘ and had 
in particular, it is not one which my candor as a fallen into a thicket of thistles with a donkey's 
reasoner, and my humility as a mortal, will permit | teeth within an inch of your ear !”’ 
me to challenge.”’ ** It is not gone—then !’’ interrupted the parson. 

** T defy you,” said Mr. Hazeldean triumphantly. | ‘* No—that is, I think not,”’ said the squire du- 
“« But to stick to the subject, which it is monstrous | biously ; and he clapped his hand to the organ in 
hard to do when one talks with a parson, I only | question. ‘* No! it is not gone!” 
just ask you to look yonder, and tell me on your} ‘* Thank Heaven!’’ said the good clergyman 
conscience—I don’t even say as a parson, but as a kindly. 
parishioner—whether you ever saw a more disrep- | «6 Hum,” growled the squire, who was now once 
utable spectacle ?”’ | more engaged in rubbing himself. ‘* Thank Heaven, 

While he spoke, the squire, leaning heavily on | indeed, when I am as full of thorns as a porcupine ! 
the parson’s left shoulder, extended his cane in a | I should just like to know what use thistles are in 
line parallel with the right eye of that disputatious | the world.”’ 
ecclesiastic, so that he might guide the organ of ‘*For donkeys to eat, if you will let them, 
sight to the object he had thus unflatteringly de- | squire,’’ answered the parson. 
scribed. ‘*Ugh, you beast!’’ cried Mr. Hazeldean, all 

‘*T confess,”’ said the parson, “ that regarded by | his wrath reawakened, whether by the reference to 
the eye of the senses, it is a thing that in its best | the donkey species, or his inability to reply to the 
day had small pretensions to beauty, and is not | parson, or perhaps by some sudden prick too sharp 
elevated into the picturesque even by neglect and | for humanity—especially humanity in nankeens— 
decay. But, my friend, regarded by the eye of the | to endure without kicking; ‘*‘ Ugh, you beast!’’ he 
inner man—of the rural philosopher and parochial | exclaimed, shaking his cane at the donkey, who, 
legislator—I say it is by neglect and decay that it | at the interposition of the parson, had respectfully 
is rendered a very pleasing feature in what I may | recoiled a few paces, and now stood switching its 
cal] ‘ the moral topography of a parish.’ ”’ thin tail, and trying vainly to lift one of its fore- 

The squire looked at the parson as if he could | legs—for the flies teased it. 
have beaten him ; and, indeed, regarding the object} ‘‘ Poor thing!’’ said the parson pityingly. 
in dispute not only with the eye of the outer man, | ‘‘ See, it has a raw place on the shoulder, and the 
but the eye of law and order, the eye of a country | flies have found out the sore.”’ 
gentleman and a justice of the peace, the spectacle | ‘‘ I am devilish glad to hear it,’’ said the squire 
was scandalously disreputable. It was moss-grown ; | vindictively. 
it was worm-eaten; it was broken right in the| ‘ Fie, fie!’ 
middle ; through its four socketless eyes, neigh-| ‘It is very well to say ‘ Fie, fie.” It was not 
bored by the nettle, peered the thistle ;—the this- | you who fell among the thistles.—W hat ’s the man 
tle!—a forest of thistles!—and to complete the | about now, I wonder?’’ 
degradation of the whole, those thistles had} The parson had walked towards a chestnut tree 
attracted the donkey of an itinerant tinker ; and the | that stood on the village green—he broke off a 
irreverent animal was in the very act of taking his | bough—returned to the donkey—whisked away the 
luncheon out of the eyes and jaws of—The Parish | flies, and then tenderly placed the broad leaves over 
Stocks. the sore, as a protection from the swarms. ‘The 

The squire looked as if he could have beaten the | donkey turned round its head, and looked at him 
parson; but as he was not without some slight | with mild wonder. 
command of temper, and a substitute was luckily at| ‘* I would bet a shilling,’’ said the parson, softly, 
hand, he gulped down his resentment and made a | ‘‘ that this is the first act of kindness thou hast met 
rush—at the donkey ! with this many aday. And slight enough it is, 

Now the donkey was hampered by a rope to its | Heaven knows.” 
forefeet, to the which was attached a billet of wood | With that the parson put his hand into his 
called technically ** a clog,”’ so that it had no fair | pocket, and drew out an apple. It was a fine large 
chance of escape from the assault its sacrilegious | rosy-cheeked apple ; one of the last winter's store, 
luncheon had justly provoked. But, the ass turn- | from the celebrated tree in the parsonage garden, 
ing round with unusual nimbleness at the first | and he was taking it as a present to a little boy in 
stroke of the cane, the squire caught his foot in the | the village who had notably distinguished himself 
rope, and went head over heels among the thistles. | in the Sunday school. *“ eg in common justice, 
The donkey gravely bent down, and thrice smelt or | Lenny Fairfield should have the preference,’’ mut- 
sniffed its prostrate foe ; then, having convinced it- | tered the parson. The ass pricked up one of its 
self that it had nothing further to apprehend for the | ears, and advanced its head timidly. ** But Lenny 
present, and very willing to make the best of the | Fairfield would be as much pleased with twopence , 
reprieve, according to the poetical admonition, | and what could twopence do to thee !”’ The ass’ 
‘* Gather your rosebuds while you may,”’ it cropped | nose now touched the apple. ‘Take it in the 
a thistle in full bloom, close to the ear of the | name of Charity,’’ quoth the parson, ‘‘ Justice is 
squire; so close, indeed, that the parson thought the | accustomed to be served Jast.’’ And the ass took 
ear was gone; and with the more probability, in-| the apple. ‘* How had you the heart!” said the 
asmuch as the squire, feeling the warm breath of | parson, pointing to the squire’s cane. 
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The ass stopped munching, and looked askant at 
the squire. 

** Pooh! eat on; he ’ll not beat thee now !”’ 

** No,”’ said the squire apologetieally. ‘‘ But, 
after all, he is not an Ass of the Parish; he isa 
vagrant, and he ought to be pounded. But the 
pound is in as bad a state as the stocks, thanks to 
your new-fashioned doctrines.”’ 

** New-fashioned!”’ cried the parson, almost in- 
dignantly, for he had a great disdain of new fash- 
ions. ‘ They are as old as Christianity; nay, as 
old as Paradise, which you will observe is derived 
from a Greek, or rather a Persian word, and means 
something more than ‘garden,’ corresponding 

pursued the parson rather pedantically) with the 

tin vivarium—viz., grove or park full of innocent 

dumb creatures. Depend on it, donkeys were al- 
lowed to eat thistles there.’’ 

** Very possibly,” said the squire drily. ‘ But 
Hazeldean, though a very pretty village, is not 
Paradise. The stocks shall be mended to-morrow 
—ay, and the pound too—and the next donkey 
found trespassing shall go into it, as sure as my 
name ’s Hazeldean.”’ 

* Then,”’ said the parson gravely, ‘‘ I can only 
hope that the next parish may not follow your ex- 
ample; or that you and I may never be caught 
straying !”’ 


CHAPTER III. 

Parson Dale and Squire Hazeldean parted com- 
pany ; the latter to inspect his sheep, the former to 
visit sume of his parishioners, including Lenny 
Fairfield, whom the donkey had defrauded of his 


= 

nny Fairfield was sure to be in the way, for 
his mother rented a few acres of grass land from 
the squire, and it was now hay-time. And Leon- 
ard, commonly called Lenny, was an only son, and 
his mother a widow. The cottage stood apart, and 
somewhat remote, in one of the many nooks of the 
long green village lane. And a thoroughly Eng- 
lish cottage it was—three centuries old at least ; 
with walls of rubble let into oak frames, and duly 
whitewashed every summer, a thatched roof, small 
panes of glass, and an old doorway raised from the 
ground by two steps. ‘There was about this little 
dwelling all the homely rustic elegance which 
peasant life admits of: a honeysuckle was trained 
over the door; a few flower-pots were placed on 
the window-sills ; the small plot of ground in front 
of the house was kept with great neatness, and even 
taste ; some large rough stones on either side the 
little path having been formed into a sort of rock- 
work, with creepers that were now in flower ; and 
the potato-ground was screened from the 7 by 
sweet peas and lupine. Simple elegance all this, 
it is true; but how well it speaks for peasant and 
landlord, when you see that the peasant is fond of 
his home, and has some spare time and heart to 
bestow upon mere embellishment. Such a peasant 
is sure to be a bad customer to the ale-house, and a 
safe neighbor to the squire’s preserves. Al] honor 
and praise to him, except a small tax upon both, 
which is due to the landlord! 

Such sights were as pleasant to the parson as 
the most beautiful landscapes of Italy can be to the 
dilettante. He paused a moment at the wicket to 
look around him, and distended his nostrils volup- 
tuously to inhale the smell of the sweet peas, 
mixed with that of the new-mown hay in the fields 
behind, which a slight breeze bore to him. He 
then moved on, carefully scraped his shoes, clean 
and well polished as they were—for Mr. Dale was 
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rather a beau in his own clerical way—on the 
= without the door, and lifted the latch. 

our virtuoso looks with artistical delight on 
the figure of some nymph painted on an Etruscan 
vase, engaged in pouring out the juice of the grape 
from her classic urn. And the parson felt as harm- 
less, if not as elegant a pleasure, in contemplating 
Widow Fairfield brimming high a glittering can, 
which she designed for the refreshment of the 
thirsty hay-makers. 

Mrs. Fairfield was a middle-aged, tidy woman, 
with that alert precision of movement which seems 
to come from an active, orderly mind; aud, as she 
now turned her head briskly at the sound of the par- 
son’s footstep, she deted a countenance prepos- 
sessing, though not handsome—a countenance from 
which a pleasant, hearty smile, breaking forth at 
that moment, effaced some lines that, in repose, 
spoke ** of sorrows, but of sorrows past ;’’ and her 
cheek, paler than is common to the complexions, 
even of the fair sex, when born and bred amidst a 
rural population, might have favored the guess that 
the earlier part of her life had been spent in the 
languid air and ‘* within doors’’ occupations of a 
town. 

‘* Never mind me,”’ said the parson, as Mrs. 
Fairfield dropped her quick curtsey, and smoothed 
her apron ; *‘if you are going into the hayfield, I 
will go with you; | have something to say to 
Lenny—an excellent boy.” 

Widow.—** Well, sir, and you are kind to say 
it—but so he is.” 

Parson.—‘‘ He reads uncommonly well ; he writes 
tolerably ; he isthe best lad in the whole school at 
his Catechism, and in the Bible lessons; and I 
assure you, when I see his face at church, looking 
up so attentively, I faney that I shall read my ser- 
mon all the better for such a listener !”’ 

Widow, wiping her eyes with the corner of her 
apron.—** ’Deed, sir, when my .poor Mark died, I 
never thought I could have lived on as I have done. 
But that boy is so kind and good, that when I look 
at him sitting there, in dear Mark’s chair, and 
remember how Mark loved him, and all that he 
used to say to me about him, I feel, somehow or 
other, as if my goodman smiled on me, and would 
rather I was not with him yet, till the lad had 
grown up, and did not want me any more.”’ 

Parson, looking away, and after a pause.— 
** You never hear anything of the old folks at Lans- 
mere ?”’ 

‘** Deed, sir, sin’ poor Mark died, they hain’t 
noticed me, nor the boy; but,’’ added the widow, 
with all a peasant’s pride, “it in’t that I wants 
their money ; only it’s hard to feel strange like to 
one’s own father and mother !”’ 

Parson.—* You must excuse them. Your father, 
Mr. Avenel, was never quite the same man after 
that sad event—but you are weeping, my friend, 
pardon me :—your mother is a little proud; but so 
are you, though in another way.” 

Widow.—* I proud! Lord love ye, sir, I have 
not a bit o’ pride in me! and that’s the reason they 
always looked down on me.” 

Parson.—* Your parents must be well off; and 
I shall apply to them in a year or two on behalf of 
Lenny, for they promised me to provide for him 
when he grew up, as they ought.”’ 

Widow, with flashing eyes.— I am sure, sir, I 
hope you will do no such thing ; for I would not 
have Lenny beholden to them, as has never given 
him a kind word sin’ he was born !”’ 

The parson smiled gravely, and shook his head 
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at poor Mrs. Fairfield’s hasty confutation of her 


Lenny.—* "Deed, sir, I have heard say as how 


own self-acquittal from the charge of pride ; but he | Flop and I were pups together. That is, I—I—”’ 


saw that it was not the time or moment for effectual | 


For the parson is laughing, and so is Mrs. Fair- 


peace-making in the most irritable of all rancors, | field ; and the haymakers, who have stood still to 


viz., that nourished against one’s nearest relations. | 


He, therefore, dropped the subject, and said—| 
‘Well, time enough to think of Lenny’s future 
prospects; meanwhile we are forgetting the hay- 
makers. Come.”’ 

The widow opened the back door, which led 
across a little apple orchard into the fields. 

Parson.—‘* You have a pleasant place here ; 
and I see that my friend Lenny should be in no 
want of apples. I had brought him one, but I have 
given it away on the road.” 

Widow.—** Oh, sir, it is not the deed—it is the 
will; as I felt when the squire, God bless him! 
took two pounds off the rent the year he—that is, 
Mark—died.”’ 

Parson.—‘ If Lenny continues to be such a help 
to you, it will not be long before the squire may 
put the two pounds on again.” 

“ Yes, sir,”’ said the widow, simply; “I hope 
he will.” 

‘* Silly woman !’’ muttered the parson. ‘‘ That ’s 
not exactly what the schoolmistress would have 
said. You don’t read nor write, Mrs. Fairfield ; 
yet you express yourself with great propriety.” 

* You know Mark was a schollard, sir, like my 
poor, poor sister; and though I was a sad, stupid 
girl, afore I married, I tried to take after him when 
we came together.”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


Trey were now in the hayfield, and a boy of 
about sixteen, but, like most country lads, to 
appearance much younger than he was, looked up 
from his rake, with lively blue eyes beaming forth 
under a profusion of brown curly hair. 

Leonard Fairfield was, indeed, a very handsome 
boy—not so stout nor so ruddy as one would choose 
for the ideal of rustic beauty ; nor yet so delicate 
in limb, and keen in expression, as are those chil- 
dren of cities, in whom the mind is cultivated at the 
expense of the body ; but still he had the health of 
the country in his cheeks, and was not without the 
grace of the city in his compact figure, and easy 
movements. There was in his physiognomy some- 
thing interesting, from its peculiar character of in- 
nocence and simplicity. You could see that he had 
been brought up by a woman, and much apart from 
familiar contact with other children; and such 
intelligence as was yet developed in him, was not 
ripened by the jokes and cuffs of his coevals, but 
fostered by decorous lecturings from his elders, 
and good little boy maxims in good little boy 
books. 

Parson.—‘‘ Come hither, Lenny. You know the 
benefit of school, I see: it can teach you nothing 
better than to be a support to your mother.” 

Lenny, looking down sheepishly, and with a 
heightened glow over his face.—‘‘ Please, sir, that 
may come one of these days.”’ 

Parson.—* That’s right, Lenny. Let me see! 
why, you must be nearly a man. How old are 
you?” 

Lenny looks up inquiringly at his mother. 

Parson.—‘** You ought to know, Lenny; speak 
for yourself. Hold your tongue, Mrs. Fairfield.” 

Lenny, twirling his hat, and in great perplex- 
ity.—‘* Well, and there is Flop, neighbor Dutton’s 
old sheep dog. He be very old now.” 

Parson.—* Iam not asking Flop’s age, but your 
own. 





listen, are laughing too. And poor Lenny has quite 
lost his head, and looks as if he would like to ery. 

Parson, patting the curly locks, encouragingly. 
—‘* Never mind; it is not so badly answered after 
all. And how old is Flop ?’’ 

Lenny.—‘ Why, he must be fifteen year and 
more.” 

Parson.—* How old, then, are yout” 

Lenny, looking up with a beam of intelligence. 
—‘‘ Fifteen year and more !”’ 

Widow sighs and nods her head. 

** That *s what we call putting two and two to- 
gether,”’ said the parson. ‘‘ Or, in other words,” 
and here he raised his eyes, majesticaily, towards 
the haymakers—*‘ in other words—thanks to his 
love for his book—simple as he stands here, Linny 
Fairfield has shown himself capable of inpuctive 
RATIOCINATION.”” 

At those words, delivered ore rotundo, the hay- 
makers ceased laughing. For even in Jay matters 
they held the parson to be an oracle, and words so 
long might have a great deal in them. 

Lenny drew up his head proudly. 

** You are very fond of Flop, | suppose ?”’ 

***Deed he is,’’ said the widow, “ and of all 
poor dumb creatures.”’ 

‘* Very good. Suppose, my lad, that you had a 
fine apple, and that you met a friend who wanted it 
more than you ; what would you do with it?”’ 

** Please you, sir, | would give him half of it.” 

The parson’s face fell. ‘Not the whole, 
Lenny?” 

Lenny considered. ‘If he was a friend, sir, 
he would not like me to give him all !”’ 

‘* Upon my word, Master Leonard, you speak so 
well, that I must e’en tell the truth. I brought 
yon an apple, as a prize for good conduct in school. 
But I met by the way a poor donkey, and some one 
beat him for eating a thistle ; so I thought I would 
make it up by giving him the apple. Ought 1 
only to have given him the half?” 

Lenny’s innocent face became all smile ; his in- 
terest was aroused. ‘‘ And did the donkey like 
the apple!’ 

** Very much,” said the parson, fumbling in his 
pocket, but thinking of Leonard Fairfield’s years 
and understanding ; and moreover, observing, in 
the pride of his heart, that there were many spec- 
tators to his deed, he thought the meditated two- 
pence not sufficient, and he generously produced a 
silver sixpence. 

‘‘ There, my man, that will pay for the half 
apple which you would have kept for yourself.’’ 

he parson again patted the curly locks, and, after 
a hearty word or two with the other haymakers, 
and a friendly ‘Good day” to Mrs. Fairfield, 
struck into a path that led towards his own glebe. 

He had just crossed the stile, when he heard 
hasty but timorous feet behind him. He turned, 
and saw his friend Lenny. 

Lenny, half crying, and holding out the six- 
pence.—‘‘ Indeed, sir, I would rather not. I 
would have given all to the Neddy.”’ 

Parson.—* Why, then, my man, you have a still 
greater right to the sixpence.”” 

Lenny.— No, sir ; ‘cause you only gave it to 
make up for the half apple. And if I had given 
the whole, as I ought to have done, why, I should 
have had no right to the sixpence. Please, sir. 
don’t be offended ; do take it back, will you?” 
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The parson hesitated. And the boy thrust the 
sixpence into his hand, as the ass had poked his 
nose there before in quest of the apple. 

** T see,’’ said Parson Dale, soliloquizing, ** that 
if one don’t give Justice the first place at the table, 
all the other virtues eat up her share.” 

Indeed, the case was perplexing. Charity, like 
a forward, impudent baggage as she is, always 
thrusting herself in the way, and taking other 
people’s apples to make her own little pie, had 
defrauded Lenny of his due; and now Suscepti- 
bility, who looks like a shy, blush-faced, awkward 
virtue in her teens—but who, nevertheless, is 
always engaged in picking the pockets of her sis- 
ters, tried to filch from him his lawful recompense. 
The case was perplexing; for the parson held 
Susceptibility in great honor, despite her hypocrit- 


ical tricks, and did not like to give her a slap in the | ] 


face, which might frighten her away forever. So 
Mr. Dale stood irresolute, glancing from the six- 
pence to Lenny, and from Lenny to the sixpence. 

** Buon giorno—good day to you,”’ said a voice 
behind, in an accent slightly but unmistakably 
foreign, and a strange-looking figure presented 
itself at the stile. 





Imagine a tall and exceedingly meagre man, 
dressed in a rusty suit of black—the pantaloons 
tight at the calf and ankle, and there forming a 
loose gaiter over thick shoes buckled high at the | 
instep ; an old cloak, lined with red, was thrown | 
over one shoulder, though the day was sultry; a, 
quaint, red, outlandish umbrella, with a carved | 
brass handle, was thrust under one arm, though the | 
sky was cloudless ; a profusion of raven hair, in| 
waving curls that seemed as fine as silk, escaped | 
from the sides of a straw-hat of prodigious brim ; 
a complexion sallow and swarthy, and features 
which, though not without considerable beauty to | 
the eye of the artist, were not only unlike what we, 
fair, well-fed, neat-faced Englishmen, are wont to. 
consider comely, but exceedingly like what we are 
disposed to regard as awful and Satanic—to wit, a 
long, hooked nose, sunken cheeks, black eyes, 
whose piercing brilliancy took something wizard- | 
like and mystical from the large spectacles through 
which they shone ; a mouth, round which played 
an ironical smile, and in whieh-a physiognomist | 
would have remarked singular shrewdness and 
some closeness, complete the picture ; imagine this 
figure, grotesque, peregrinate, and to the eye of a 
peasant certainly diabolical ; then perch it on the 
stile in the midst of those green English fields, | 
and in sight of that primitive English village; 
there let it sit straddling, its long legs dangling | 
down, a short German pipe emitting clouds from | 
one corner of those sardonic lips, its dark eyes | 
glaring through the spectacles ful upon the par- 
son, yet askant upon Lenny Fairfield. 
Fairfield looked exceedingly frightened. 

**Upon my word, Dr. Riceaboeca,’’ said Mr. 
Dale, smiling, ‘* you come in good time to solve a 
very nice question in casuistry ;’’ and herewith the 
parson explained the case, and put the question— 
** Ought Lenny Fairfield to have the sixpence, or 
ought he not?” 

** Cospetto!”’ said the doctor. “If the hen 
would but hold her tongue, nobody would know 
that she had laid an egg.” 


CHAPTER V. 


‘‘Grantep,” said the parson ; “ but what fol- 
lows't The saying is good, but I don’t see the 
application.”’ 


Lenny 
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‘** A thousand pardons !’’ replied Dr. Riccaboe- 
ca, with all the urbanity of an Italian; ‘ but it 
seems to me, that if you had given the sixpence to 
the fanciullo—that is, to this good little boy—with- 
out telling him the story about the donkey, you 
would never have put him and yourself into this 
awkward dilemma.”’ 

** But, my dear sir,’’ whispered the parson 
mildly, as he inclined his lips to the doctor’s ear, 
** 1 should then have lost the opportunity of incul- 
cating a moral lesson—you understand.” 

Dr. Riceabocea shrugged his shoulders, restored 
his pipe to his mouth, and took a long whiff. It 
was a whiff eloquent, though cynical—a whiff pe- 
culiar to your philosophical smoker—a whiff that 
implied the most absolute but the most placid in- 
credulity as to the effect of the parson’s moral 
esson. 

** Sull you have not given us your decision,” 
said the parson, after a pause. 

The doctor withdrew the pipe. ‘ Cospetto!”’ 
said he. ‘* He who scrubs the head of an ass 
wastes his soap.”’ 

“If you scrubbed mine fifty times over with 
those enigmatical proverbs of yours,’’ said the 
parson testily, ‘‘ you would not make it any the 
wiser.”’ 

** My good sir,”’ said the doctor, bowing low 
from his perch on the stile, *‘ | never presumed to 
say that there were more asses than one in the 
story ; but I thought that I could not better explain 
my meaning, which is simply this—you scrubbed 
the ass’ head, and therefore you must lose the soap. 
Let the fanciullo have the sixpence ; and a great 
sum it is, too, for a little boy, who may spend it all 
upon pocket-money !”’ 

** There, Lenny—you hear?’’ said the parson, 
stretching out the sixpence. But Lenny retreated, 
and cast on the umpire a look of great aversion and 
disgust. 

** Please, Master Dale,’’ said he obstiuately, 
**T"d rather not.” 

“Tt is a matter of feeling, you see,’’ said the 
parson, turning to the umpire ; “* and I believe the 
boy is right.” 

‘Tf it is a matter of feeling,’ replied Dr. Ric- 
eabocca, ‘there is no more to be said on it. 
When Feeling comes in at the door, Reason has 
nothing to do but to jump out of the window.”’ 

**Go, my good boy,”’ said the parson, pocketing 
the coin; ‘* but stop! give me your hand first. 
There—I understand you—good-bye !”’ 

Lenny’s eyes glistened as the parson shook him 
by the hand, and, not trusting himself to speak, he 
walked off sturdily. The parson wiped his fore- 
head, and sat himself down on the stile beside the 
Italian. ‘The view before them was lovely, and 
both enjoyed it (though not equally) enough to be 
silent for some moments. On the other side the 
lane, seen between gaps in the old oaks and chest- 
nuts that hung over the moss-grown pales of Hazel- 
dean Park, rose gently verdant slopes, dotted with 
sheep and herds of deer ; a stately avenue stretched 
far away to the left, and ended at the right hand, 
within a few yards of a ha-ha that divided the 
park from a level sward of table-land gay ,with 
shrubs and flower-plots, relieved by the shade of 
two mighty cedars. And on this platform, only 
seen in part, stood the squire’s old-fashioned house, 
red brick, with stone mullions, gable-ends, and 
quaint chimney-pots. On this side the road, im- 
mediately facing the two gentlemen, cottage after 
cottage whitely emerged from the curves in the 
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lane, while, beyond, the ground declining gave an 
extensive prospect of woods and cornfields, spires 
and farms. Behind, from a belt of lilacs and ever- 
greens, you caught a peep of the parsonage house, 
hacked by woodlands, and a little noisy rill running 
in front. The birds were still in the hedgerows, 
only, as if from the very heart of the most distant 
woods, there came now and then the mellow note 
of the cuckoo. 

“Verily,” said Mr. Dale softly, ‘‘my lot has 
fallen on a goodly heritage.”’ 

The Italian twitched his cloak over him, and 
sighed almost inaudibly. Perhaps he thought of 
his own Summer Land, and felt that, amidst all 
that fresh verdure of the north, there was no her- 
itage for the stranger. 

However, before the parson could notice the 
sigh, or conjecture the cause, Dr. Riccabocca’s 
thin lips took an expression almost malignant. 

** Per Bacco!’ said he: ‘in every country I 
find that the rooks settle where the trees are the 
finest. Iam sure that, when Noah first landed on 
Ararat, he must have found some gentleman in 
black already settled in the pleasantest part of the 
mountain, and waiting for his tenth of the cattle as 
they came out of the ark.’’ 

The parson turned his meek eyes to the philoso- 
pher, and there was in them something so depre- 
eating rather than reproachful, that Dr. Riccabocea 
turned away his face, and refilled his pipe. Dr. 
Riccabocca abhorred priests; but though Parson 
Dale was emphatically a parson, he seemed at that 
moment so little of what Dr. Riccabocea understood 
by a priest, that the Italian’s heart smote him for his 
irreverent jest on the cloth. Luckily at this mo- 
ment there was a diversion to that untoward com- 
mencement of conversation, in the appearance of no 
less a personage than the donkey himself—I mean 
the donkey who ate the apple. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue tinker was a stout, swarthy fellow, jovial 
and musical withal, for he was singing a stave as 
he flourished his staff, and at the end of each re- 
frain down came the staff on the quarters of the 
donkey. ‘The tinker went behind and sung, the 
donkey went before and was thwacked. 

** Yours is a droll country,’’ quoth Dr. Ricca- 
bocea; ‘‘ in mine it is not the ass that walks first 
in the procession, who gets the blows.”’ 

The parson jumped from the stile, and, looking 
over the hedge that divided the field from the road 
—‘* Gently, gently,’ said he; ‘the sound of the} 
stick spoils the singing! O Mr. Sprott, Mr. Sprott! 
a good man is merciful to his beast.’’ 

The donkey seemed to recognize the voice of its 
friend, for it stopped short, pricked one ear wist- 
fully, and looked up. 

The tinker touched his hat, and looked up os.) 

} 





* Lord bless your reverence! he does not mind it, 
he likes it. vould I, | 
Neddy ?”’ 

The donkey shook his head and shivered ; per- 
haps a fly had settled on the sore, which the chest- 
nut leaves no longer protected. 

**T am sure you did not mean to hurt him, 
Sprott,”’ said the parson, more politely I fear than 
honestly—for he had seen enough of that cross- 

ined thing called the human heart, even in the 
ittle world of a country parish, to know that it re- 
quires management, and coaxing, and flattering, to 
interfere successfully between aman and his own 


I vould not hurt thee; 








donkey—‘* I am sure you did not mean to hurt 
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him; but he has already got a sore on his shoulder 
as big as my hand, poor thing!” 

‘** Lord love ‘un! yes; that vas done a playing 
with the manger, the day I gav ’un oats!’’ said 
the tinker. 

Dr. Riccabocca adjusted his spectacles, and sur- 
veyed the ass. ‘The ass pricked up his other ear, 
and surveyed Dr. Riceabocea. . that mutual 
survey of physical qualifications, each being re- 
garded according to the average symmetry of its 
Species, it may be doubted whether the advantage 
was on the side of the philosopher. 

The parson had a great notion of the wisdom of 
his friend, in all matters not immediately ecclesias- 
tical : 

‘ ** Say a good word for the donkey !’’ whispered 
e. 

** Sir,” said the doctor, addressing Mr. Sprott, 
with a respectful salutation, ‘*there’s a great 
kettle at my house—the Casino—which wants 
soldering ; can you recommend me a tinker ?”’ 

**Why, that’s all in my line,’’ said Sprott, 
‘‘and there ben’t a tinker in the county that I 
vould recommend, like myself, thof I say it.” 

** You jest, good sir,’’ said the doctor, smiling 
pleasantly. ‘* A man who can’t mend a hole in 
his own donkey, can never demean himself by 
patching up my great kettle.” 

‘** Lord, sir!’’ said the tinker arehly, ‘if I had 
known that poor Neddy had had two siteh friends 
in court, I’d have seen he vas a gintleman, and 
treated him as sitch.”’ 

** Corpo di Bacco!’ quoth the doctor, ‘* though 
that jest ’s not new, I think the tinker comes very 
well out of it.” 

“True; but the donkey !’’ said the parson, 
‘** | ‘ve a great mind to buy it.” 

** Permit me to tell you an anecdote in point,”’ 
said Dr. Riccaboeca. 

** Well?”’ said the parson, interrogatively. 

**Once in a time,’ pursued Riceabocca, *‘ the 
Emperor Adrian, going to the public baths, saw an 
old soldier, who had served under him, rubbing his 
back against the marble wall. The emperor, who 
was a wise, and therefore a curious, inquisitive 
man, sent for the soldier, and asked him why he 
resorted to that sort of friction. ‘ Because,’ an- 
swered the veteran, ‘ 1 am too poor to have slaves 
to rub me down.’ The emperor was touched, and 
gave him slaves and money. ‘The nextday, when 
Adrian went to the baths, all the old men in the 
city were to be seen rubbing themselves against the 
marble as hard as they could. ‘The emperor sent 
for them, and asked them the same question which 
he had put to the soldier; the cunning old rogues, 
of course, made the same answer. ‘ Friends,’ said 
Adrian, ‘ since there are so many of you, you will 
just rub one another!’ Mr. Dale, if you don’t 
want to have all the donkeys in the county with 
holes in their shoulders, you had better not buy the 
tinker’s !”’ 

‘‘ It is the hardest thing in the world to do the 
least bit of good,’’ groaned the parson, as he broke 
a twig off the hedge nervously, snapped it in two, 
and flung the fragments on the road—one of them 
hit the donkey on the nose. If the ass could have 
spoken Latin, he would have said, ** E¢ tu Brute!” 
As it was, he hung down his ears, and walked 
on. 

‘* Gee hup,”’ said the tinker, and he followed the 
ass. ‘Then stopping, he looked over his shoulder, 
and seeing that the parson’s eyes were gazing 
mournfully on his protégé, ‘* Never fear, your rever- 
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ence,”’ cried the tinker kindly; ‘I'll not spite 
*un.’’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘* Four o'clock,” cried the parson, looking at his 
watch ; ‘* half-an-hour after dinner-time, and Mrs. 
Dale particularly begged me to be punctual, be- 
cause of the fine trout the squire sent us. Will 
you venture on what our homely language calls 
* pot luck,” doctor ?”’ 

Now Riccabocea, like most wise men, especially 
if Italians, was by no means inclined to the eredu- 
lous view of human nature. Indeed, he was in 
the habit of detecting self-interest in the simplest 
actions of his fellow-creatures. And when the 
parson thus invited him to pot luck, he smiled with 
a kind of lofty complacency ; for Mrs. Dale enjoyed 
the reputation of having what her friends styled 
‘her little tempers.’’ And, as well-bred ladies 
rarely indulge ‘* little tempers’’ in the presence of 
a third person, not of the family, so Dr. Riccabocca 
instantly concluded that he was invited to stand 
between the pot and the luck! Nevertheless—as 
he was fond of trout, and a much more good-natured 
man than he ought to have been according to his 
principles—he accepted the hospitality ; but he did 
so with a sly look trom over his spectacles, which 
brought a blush into the guilty cheeks of the par- 
son. Certainly Riceabocea had for once guessed 
right, in his estimate of human motives. 

The two walked on, crossed a little bridge that 
spanned the rill, and entered the parsonage lawn. 

wo dogs, that seemed to have sate on watch for 
their master, sprung towards him barking ; and the 
sound drew the notice of Mrs. Dale, who, with 
parasol in hand, sallied out from the sash window 
which opened on the lawn. Now, O reader! I 
know that, in thy seeret heart, thou art chuckling 
over the want of knowledge in the sacred arcana 
of the domestic hearth, betrayed by the author ; 
thou art saying to thyself, ‘* A pretty way to con- 
ciliate little tempers indeed, to add to the offence 
of spoiling the fish the crime of bringing an unex- 
pected friend to eat it. Pot luck, quotha, when the 
pot’s boiled over this half hour!” 

But, to thy utter shame and confusion, O reader, 
learn that both the author and Parson Dale knew 
very well what they were about. 

Dr. Riceabocea was the special favorite of Mrs. 
Dale, and the only person in the whole county 
who never put her out, by dropping in. In fact, 
strange though it may-seem at first glance, Dr. 
Riceabocea had that mysterious something about 
him which we of his own sex can so little compre- 
hend, but which always propitiates the other. He 
owed this, in part, to his own profound but hypo- 
critical policy ; for he looked upon woman as the 
natural enemy to man—against whom it was neces- 
sary to be always on the guard ; whom it was pru- 
dent to disarm by every species of fawning servility 
and abject complaisance. He owed it also, in part, 
to the compassionate and heavenly nature of the 
angels whom his thoughts thus villanously tra- 
duced—for women like one whom they can pity with- 
out despising ; and there was something in Signor 
Riccaboeca’s poverty, in his loneliness, in his exile, 
whether voluntary or compelled, that excited pity ; 
while, despite the threadbare coat, the red um- 
brella, and the wild hair, he had, especially when 
addressing ladies, that air of gentleman and cava- 
lier, which is or was more innate in an educated 
Italian, of whatever rank, than perhaps in the 
highest aristocracy of any other country in Europe. 





For, though [ grant that nothing is more exquisite 
than the politeness of your French marquis of the 
old régime—nothing more frankly gracious than 
the cordial address of a highbred English gentle- 
man—nothing more kindly prepossessing than the 
genial good-nature of some patriarchal German, 
who will condescend to forget his sixteen quarter- 
ings in the pleasure of doing you a favor—yet these 
specimens of the suavity of their several nations are 
rare; whereas blandness and polish are common 
attributes with your Italian. ‘They seem to have 
been immemorially handed down to him, from 
ancestors emulating the urbanity of Cesar, and re- 
fined by the grace of Horace. 

** Dr. Riccabocea consents to dine with us,”’ cried 
the parson hastily. 

“If madame permit!”’ said the Italian, bowing 
over the hand extended to him, which, however, he 
forebore to take, seeing it was already full of the 
watch. 

‘*T am only sorry that the trout must be quite 
spoiled,’’ began Mrs. Dale plaintively. 

«Tt is not the trout one thinks of when one dines 
with Mrs. Dale,’’ said the infamous dissimulator. 

** But I see James is coming to say that dinner 
is ready,’’ observed the parson. 

** He said that, three quarters of an hour ago, 
Charles dear,’’ retorted Mrs. Dale, taking the arm 
of Dr. Riccabocca. : 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Wuite the parson and his wife are entertaining 
their guest, I propose to regale the reader with a 
small treatise apropos of that ‘‘ Charles dear,” 
murmured by Mrs. Dale; a treatise expressly 
written for the benefit of ‘The Domestic Circle. 

It is an old jest that there is not a word in the 
language that conveys so little endearment as the 
word ** dear.’ But though the saying itself, like 
most truths, be trite and hackneyed, no little nov- 
elty remains to the search of the inquirer into the 
varieties of inimical import comprehended in that 
malign monosyllable. For instance, I submit to 
the experienced that the degree of hostility it be- 
trays is in much proportioned to its collocation in 
the sentence. When, gliding indirectly through 
the rest of the period, it takes its stand at the close, 
as in that ‘“‘ Charles dear’? of Mrs. Dale—it has 
spilt so much of its natural bitterness by the way 
that it assumes even a smile, ‘‘ amara lento tem- 
peret risu.’’ Sometimes the smile is plaintive, 
sometimes arch. £x. gr. 

( Plaintive.) 

**] know very well that whatever I do is wrong, 
Charles dear.”’ 

‘* Nay, | am only glad you amused yourself so 
much without me, Charles dear.’’ 

** Not quite so loud! If you had but my poor 
head, Charles dear,”’ &c. 


(Arch.) 

“If you cou/d spill the ink anywhere but on the 
best table-cloth, Charles dear !’" 

** But though you must always have your own 
way, you are not quite faultless, own, Charles 
dear,” &c. ‘ 

In this collocation occur many dears, parental as 
well as conjugal; as—‘* Hold up your head, and 
don’t look quite so cross, dear.” 

** Be a good boy for once in your life—that’s a 
dear,’’ &c. 

When the enemy stops in the middle of the sen- 
tence, its venom is naturally less exhausted. Lr. gr. 
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‘ Really I must say, Charles dear, that you are 
the most fidgetty person,”’ &c. 

‘«« And if the house bills were so high last week, 
Charles dear, I should just like to know whose 
fault it was—that ’s all.”’ 

‘* Do you think, Charles dear, that you could put 
your feet anywhere except upon the chintz sofa !”’ 

«« But you know, Charles dear, that you care no 
more for me and the children than,’’ &c. 

But if the fatal word spring up, in its primitive 
freshness, at the head of the sentence, bow your 
head to the storm. It then assumes the majesty of 
‘‘my’’ before it; it is generally more than simple 
objurgation—it prefaces a sermon. My candor 
obliges me to confess that this is the mode in which 
the hateful monosyllable is more usually employed 
by the marital part of the one flesh ; and has some- 
thing about it of the odious assumption of the 
Petruchian pater-familias—the head of the family— 
boding, not perhaps ‘** peace, and love, and quiet 
life,’’ but certainly ‘* awful rule and right suprem- 
acy.”’ Ex. gr. 

** My dear Jane—I wish you would just put by 
that everlasting tent-stitch and listen to me for a 
few moments,” &c. 

** My dear Jane—I wish you would understand 
me for once—don’t think [ am angry—no, but I am 
hurt. You must consider,’’ &c. 

** My dear Jane—I don’t know if it be your in- 
tention to ruin me ; but I only wish you would do 
as all other women do who care three straws for 
their husband’s property,’’ &c. 

** My dear Jane—I wish you to understand that 
Iam the last person in the world to be jealous ; 
but I°ll be d—d if that puppy, Captain Pretty- 
man,” &c. 

Now, if that same ‘‘ dear’’ could be thoroughly 
raked and hoed out of the connubial garden, I don’t 
think that the remaining nettles would signify a 
button. But even as it was, Parson Dale, good 
man, would have prized his garden beyond all the 
bowers which Spenser and Tasso have sung so 


the dear wmbrosa, florens, spicata ; the dear suavis ; 
or the dear Aorrida ;—no, not a single dear in the 
whole horticulture of matrimony which Mrs. Dale 
had not brought to perfection. But this, for- 
tunately, was far from being the case—the dears of 
Mrs. Dale were only wiid flowers after all ! 


CHAPTER IX. 


In the cool of the evening, Dr. Riccabocca walked 
home across the fields. Mr. and Mrs. Dale had 
accompanied him half way ; and as they now turned 
back to the parsonage, they looked behind, to catch 
a glimpse of the tall, outlandish figure, winding 
slowly through the path amidst the waves of the 
green corn. 

‘* Poor man!’’ said Mrs. Dale, feelingly ; ‘* and 
the button was off his wristband! What a pity he 
has nobody to take care of him! He seems very 
domestic. Don’t you think, Charles, it would be 
a great blessing if he could get him a good wife?” 

** Um,”’ said the parson; ‘‘I doubt if he values 
the married state as he ought.”’ 

** What do you mean, Charles?’ I never saw a 
man more polite to the ladies in my life.”’ 

* Yes, but—’’ 

** But what? You are always so mysterious, 
Charles dear.”’ 


“Mysterious! No, Carry; but if you could 
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hear what the doctor says of the ladies some- 
times.”’ 

‘‘Ay, when you men get together, my dear. I 
know what that means—pretty things you say of 
us. But you are all alike; you know you are, 
love !”” 

‘*T am sure,”’ said the parson, simply, ‘‘ that I 
have good cause to speak well of the sex—when I 
think of you, and my poor mother.” 

Mrs. Dale, who, with all her ** tempers,’’ was an 
excellent woman, and loved her husband with the 
whole of her quick little heart, was touched. She 
pressed his hand, and did not call him dear all the 
way home. 

Meanwhile, the Italian passed the fields, and 
eame upon the high-road about two miles from 
Hazeldean. On one side stood an old-fashioned, 
solitary inn, such as English inns used to be before 
they became railway hotels—square, solid, old- 
fashioned, looking so hospitable and comfortable, 
with their great signs swinging from some elm-tree 
in front, and the long row of stables standing a little 
back, with a chaise or two in the yard, and the 
jolly landlord talking of the crops to some stout far- 
mer, who has stopped his rough pony at the well- 
known door. Opposite this inn, on the other side 
the road, stood the habitation of Dr. Riccabocca. 

A few years before the date of these annals, the 
stage-coach, on its way to London from a seaport 
town, stopped at the inn, as was its wont, for a 
good hour, that its passengers might dine like 
Christian Englishmen—not gulp down a basin of 
scalding soup, like everlasting heathen Yankees, 
with their cursed railway whistle, shrieking like a 
fiend in their ears! It was the best dining-place 
on the whole road, for the trout in the neighboring 
rill were famous, and so was the mutton that came 
from Hazeldean Park. 

From the outside of the coach had descended two 
passengers, who, alone insensible to the attractions 
of mutton and trout, refused to dine—two melan- 


_choly-looking foreigners, of whom one was Signor 
musically, though there had not been a single | 
specimen of ‘‘ dear,’’ whether the dear humilis, or | 
the dear superba; the dear pallida, rubra, or nigra; 


Riccabocea, much the same as we see him now, 
only that the black suit was less threadbare, the 
tall form less meagre, and he did not then wear 
spectacles ; and the other was his servant. ‘‘ They 
would walk about while the coach stopped.”’ Now 
the Italian’s eye had been caught by a mouldering 
dismantled house on the other side the road, which, 
nevertheless, was well situated; half-way up a 
green hill, with its aspect due south, a little cas- 
cade falling down artificial rock-work, and a ter- 
race with a balustrade, and a few broken urns and 
statues before its Ionic portico ; while on the road- 
side stood a board, with characters already half 
effaced, implying that the house was to be ‘ Let 
unfurnished, with or without land.”’ 

The abode that looked so cheerless, and which 
had so evidently hung long on hand, was the prop- 
erty of Squire Hazeldean. It had been built by 
his grandfather, on the female side—a country 
gentleman who had actually been in Italy, (a 
journey rare enough to boast of in these days,) and, 
who, on his return home, had attempted a minia- 
ture imitation of an Italian villa. He left an only 
daughter and sole heiress, who married Squire 
fTazeldean’s father ; and since that time, the house, 
abandoned by its proprietors for the larger resi- 
dence of the Hazeldeans, had been uninhabited and 
neglected. Several tenants, indeed, had often 
offered themselves ; but your squire is slow in ad- 
mitting upon his own property a rival neighbor. 
Some wanted shooting. ‘ That,’’ said the Hazel- 
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deans, who were great sportsmen and strict pre- 


servers, ‘* was quite out of the question.’’ Others | 
were fine folks from London. ‘* London servants,” | 


said the Hazeldeans, who were moral and prudent 
people, ‘* would corrupt their own, and bring Lon- 
don prices.’’ Others, again, were retired manu- 
facturers, at whom the prone Prone turned up their 
agricultural noses. In short, some were too grand, 
and others too vulgar. Some were refused because 
they were known so well: ‘ Friends are best at a 
distance,’’ said the Hazeldeans. Others because 
they were not known at all: ‘* No good comes of 
strangers,’ said the Hazeldeans. And finally, as 
the house fell more and more into decay, no one 
would take it unless it was put into thorough re- 
air: ‘* As if one was made of money !”’ said the 
azeldeans. In short, there stood the house unoc- 
cupied and ruinous ; and there, on its terrace, stood 
the two forlorn Italians, surveying it with a smile 
at each other, as, for the first time since they set foot 
in England, they recognized, in dilapidated pilas- 
ters and broken statues, in a weed-grown terrace, 
and the remains of an orangery, something that 
reminded them of the land they had left behind. 
On returning to the inn, Dr. Riceabocca took the 
occasion of learning from the innkeeper (who was, 
indeed, a tenant’ of the squire’s) such particulars 
as he could collect ; and a few days afterwards Mr. 
Hazeldean received a letter from a solicitor of re- 
pute in London, stating that a very respectable 
foreign gentleman had commissioned him to treat 
for Clump Lodge, otherwise called ‘ Casino ;”’ 
that the said gentleman did not shoot—lived in 
great seclusion—and, having no family, did not care 
about the repairs of the place, provided only it were 
made weather-proof—if the omission of more expen- 
sive reparations could render the rent suitable to 
his finances, which were very limited. The offer 
came at a fortunate moment—when the steward had 
just been representing to the squire the necessity 
of doing something to keep the Casino from falling 
into positive ruin, and the squire was cursing the 
fates which had put the Casino into an entail—so 
that he could not pull it down for the building ma- 
terials. Mr. Hazeldean, therefore, caught at the 
0 ye - even as a fair lady, who has refused the 
st offers in the kingdom, catches at last at some 
battered old captain on half-pay, and replied that, as 
for rent, if the solicitor’s client was a quiet, respect- 
able man, he did not care for that; but that the 
gentleman might have it for the first year, rent free, 
on condition of paying the taxes, and putting the 
place alittle in order. Ifthey suited each other, they 
could then come to terms. ‘Ten days subsequently 
to this gracious reply, Signor Riceabocea and his 
servant arrived; and, before the year’s end, the 
squire was so contented with his tenant that he 
gave him a running lease of seven, fourteen, or 
twenty-one years, at a rent nearly nominal, on con- 
dition that Signor Riceaboeca would put, and main- 
tain the place in repair, barring the roof and fences, 
which the squire generously renewed at his own 
expense. It was astonishing, by little and little, 
what a pretty place the Italian had made of it, and, 
what is more astonishing, how little it had cost 
him. He had, indeed, painted the walls of the 
hall, stairease, and the rooms appropriated to him- 
self, with his own hands. His servant had done 


the greater part of the upholstery. ‘The two, be-| 


tween them, had got the garden into order. The 
Italians seemed to have taken a joint love to the 
place, and to deck it as they would have done some 
favorite chapel to their Madonna. 








It was long before the natives reconciled them- 
selves to the odd ways of the foreign settlers—the 
first thing that offended them was the exceeding 
smallness of the household bills. Three days out 
of the seven, indeed, both man and master dined on 
nothing else but the vegetables in the garden, and 
the fishes in the neighboring rill ; when no trout 
could be caught they fried the minnows, (and cer- 
tainly, even in the best streams, minnows are more 
frequently caught than trout.) The next thing 
which angered the natives quite as much, espec- 
ially the female part of the neighborhood, was the 
very sparing employment the two he creatures gave 
to the sex usually deemed so indispensable in house- 
hold matters. At first, indeed, they had no wo- 
man servant at all. But this created such horror 
that Parson Dale ventured a hint upon the matter, 
which Riccabocca took in very good part, and an 
old woman was forthwith engaged, after some 
bargaining—at three shillings a-week—to wash 
and scrub as much as she liked during the day-time. 
She always returned to her own cottage to sleep. 
The man-servant, who was styled in the neighbor- 
hood ** Jackeymo,”’ did all else for his master— 
smoothed his room, dusted his papers, prepared his 
coffee, cooked his dinner, brushed his clothes, and 
cleaned his pipes, of which Riccabocea had a large 
collection. But, however close a man’s character, 
it generally creeps out in driblets; and on man 
little occasions the Italian had shown acts of kind- 
ness, and, on some more rare occasions, even of gen- 
erosity, which had served to silence his calumnia- 
tors, and by degrees he had established a very fair 
reputation—suspected, it is true, of being a little 
inclined to the Black Art, and of a strange inclina- 
tion to starve Jackeymo and himself—in other 
respects harmless enough. 

ignior Riceaboeca had become very intimate, as 
we have seen, at the parsonage. But not so at the 
hall. For though the squire was inclined to be 
very friendly to all his neighbors, he was, like 
most country gentlemen, rather easily /uffed. 
Riceabocea had, if with great politeness, still with 
great obstinacy, refused Mr. Hazeldean’s earlier 
invitations to dinner, and when the squire found 
that the Italian rarely declined to dine at the par- 
sonage, he was offended in one of his weak points 
—viz., his regard for the honor of the hospitality 
of Hazeldean Hall—and he ceased altogether invi- 
tations so churlishly rejected. Nevertheless, as it 
was impossible for the squire, however huffed, to 
bear malice, he now and then reminded Riccabocea 
of his existence by presents of game, and would 
have called on him more often than he did, but 
that Riccabocea received him with such excessive 
politeness that the blunt country gentleman felt shy 
and put out, and used to say that ** to call on Ric- 
cabocea was as bad as going to court.”’ 

But I left Dr. Riceabocea on the high road. By 
this time he has ascended a narrow path that winds 
by the side of the cascade, he has passed a trellis- 
work covered with vines, from the which Jackey- 
mo has positively succeeded in making what he 
calls wine—a liquid, indeed, that, if the cholera 
had been popularly known in those days, would 
have soured the mildest member of the board of 
health ; for Squire Hazeldean, though a robust 
man who daily carried off his bottle of port with 
impunity, having once rashly tasted it, did not re- 
cover the effect till he had had a bill from the 
apothecary as long as his own arm. Passing this 
trellis, Dr. Riceabocca entered upon the terrace, 
with its stone pavement smoothed and trim as hands 
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could make it. Here, on neat stands, all his favorite 
flowers were arranged. Here four orange-trees 
were in full blossom ; here a kind of summer-house 
or Belvidere, built by Jackeymo and himself, made 
his chosen morning room from May till October ; 
and from this Belvidere there was as beautiful an 
expanse of prospect as if our English nature had 
hospitably spread on her green board all that she 
had to offer as a banquet to the exile. 

A man without his coat, which was thrown over 
the balustrade, was employed watering the flowers ; 
a man with movements so mechanical—with a face 
so rigidly grave in its tawny hues—that he seemed 
like an automaton made out of mahogany. 

**Giacomo,”’ said Dr. Riceabocea, softly. 

The automaton stopped its hand, and turned its 
head. 

** Put by the watering-pot, and come here,” 
continued Riccabocea in Italian; and, moving to- 
wards the balustrade, he leaned over it. Mr. Mit- 
ford, the historian, calls Jean Jacques “ John 
James.”” Following that illustrious example, 
Giacomo shall be Anglified into Jackeymo. Jack- 
eymo came to the balustrade also, and stood a little 
behind his master. 

** Friend,”’ said Riceabocca, *‘ enterprises have 
not always succeeded with us. Don’t you think, 
after all, it is tempting our evil star to rent those 
fields from the landlord?’ Jackeymo crossed 
himself, and made some strange movement with a 
little coral charm which he wore set in a ring on 
his finger. 

“If the Madonna send us luck, and we could 
hire a Jad cheap?”’ said Jackeymo, doubtfully. 

** Piu vale un presente che due futuri,”’ said Ric- 
eaboeco. *‘* A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush.”’ 

** Chi non fa quondo pud, non pud fare quondo 
vuole’”’-—(** He who will not when he may, when 
he will it shall have nay’’)—answered Jackeymo, 
as sententiously as his master. ‘* And the Pa- 
drone should think in time that he must lay by 
for the dower of the poor signorina’’—(young 
lady.) 

Riceabocea sighed, and made no reply. 

** She must be ¢hat high now!”’ said Jackeymo, 
putting his hand on some imaginary line a litile 
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above the balustrade. Riccabocca’s eyes, raised 
over the spectacles, followed the hand. 

** If the Padrone could but see her here’’— 

** T thought I did !’’ muttered the Italian. 

‘** He would never let her go from his side till 
she went to a husband’s,’’ continued Jackeymo. 

‘* But this climate—she could never stand it,’’ 
said Rieeaboeca, drawing his cloak round him, asa 
north wind tock him in the rear. 

**The orange trees blossom even here with 
eare,’’ said Jackeymo, turning back to draw down 
an awning where the orange trees faced the north. 
** See !’’ he added, as he returned with a sprig in 
full bud. 

Dr. Riceabocca bent over the blossom, and then 
placed it in his bosom. 

**'The other one should be there too,’’ said 
Jackeymo. 

** To die—as this does already !”’ 
caboeca. ‘* Say no more.”’ 

Jackeymo shrugged his shoulders; and then, 
glancing at his master, drew his hand over his 
eyes. 

There was a pause. Jackeymo was the first to 
break it. 

** But, whether here or there, beauty without 
money is the orange-tree without shelter. If a 


answered Ric- 





lad could be got cheap, I would hire the land, and 


trust for the crop to the Madonna.”’ 

**T think I know of such a lad,”’ said Rieca- 
boeea, recovering himself, and with his sardonic 
smile once more lurking about the corner of his 
| mouth—** a lad made for us !”’ 

** Diavolo !” 
| No, not the Diavolo! Friend, I have this 
day seen a boy who—refused sixpence !”’ 
| ** Cosa stupenda!’’—(Stupendous thing!) ex- 
claimed Jackeymo, opening his eyes, and letting 
fall the watering-pot. 

“Tt is true, my friend.” 

‘Take him, Padrone, in Heaven's name, and 
the fields will grow gold.”’ 

**] will think of it, for it must require manage- 
|ment to catch such a boy,’’ said Riccabocea. 
‘** Meanwhile, light a candle in the parlor, and 
bring from my bedroom—that great folio of Ma- 
_ chiavelli.”’ 








Mr. 
Tupper that an Episcopal church had been erected 
at Bassa Cove in Liberia, received the following 


Extior Cresson, having informed Mr. 


verses :— 
THE LIBERIAN BEACON. 


A thousand miles of rugged shore, 
And not a lighthouse seen ! 

Alas ! the thousand years of yore 
That such a shame had been ! 

Alas! that Afric’s darkling race, 
The savages and slaves, 

Never have known a gleam of grace 
On their south-western waves ! 


Never—till now! O glorious light— 
The beacon is a blaze ! 

And half the terrors of the night 
Are scattered by its rays ! 


Forth from the starry-heavened west 
Was lit this glorious toreh— 

For dear Columbia’s sons have blest 
Liberia with—a church ! 


Yes—young Columbia leads the way, 
And shows our hard old world 
How slavery in the sight of day 
Can wisest be downhurled ; 
Not by the bloody hand of power 
That mangles while it frees, 
But by Religion’s calmer hour, 
And Freedom of the seas ! 


Yes, brothers ! Patience is the word— 
And prudence is your zeal ; 

Where these sweet angels well are heard 
They work the common weal ; 

The north must wait ; the south be wise ; 
And both unite in love 

To help the slave bencath the skies 
That is no slave above! 

Martin F. Tupper. 
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From the Examiner, 17 August. 
FOREIGN RELATIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Rewemserinc how the session ned, it is 
somewhat remarkable that the phrase in which her 
majesty has to announce at its close the friendly 
relations of Great Britain with foreign powers, was 
perhaps never more correctly employed than in 
August, 1850. The causes of jealousy, animosity, 
and trouble have disappeared—we regret to say 
with the failure of liberal efforts in the countries 
most rife with them. There have been no popular 
parties on the Continent, which, so long as they 
were moderate, rational, and constitutional, did not 
obtain more or less the countenance of England ; 
and thus directed, not to force a rupture with their 
sovereigns, but to induce their sovereigns to enter 
into compromises with them. Such frank coun- 
cils, such declarations in favor of constitutional 
freedom and national independence, had no doubt 
very naturally induced coolness between the Eng- 
lish government and governments which had re- 
covered power by the cannon and sabre. We may 
even grieve that the coolness has not been of longer 
duration. We may regret that our sympathies and 
wishes for the regeneration of the Italian peninsula 
were not crowned with better success. But we 
have to remember that England can only afford to 
be a moral propagandist; and that it is not com- 
patible either with her policy or her dignity to en- 
courage efforts which are never really useful in 
themselves, except where they are voluntary and 
unforced, naturally springing out of circumstances, 
and demanded by events. 

At present the armies of Europe are the masters 
of Europe. This is to be admitted; as also that 
the immediate aim of the masters of these armies is 
to form a universal league for the restoration or 
the establishment of despotic power, uncontrolled 
by public opinion, by a public press, or by a popu- 
lar representation. One sovereign alone desires to 
govern in a more civilian and liberal spirit ; and is 
less prompted to it by honest or high-minded con- 
siderations, than by the feeling that for him to 
hoist the constitutional standard can hardiy fail to 
lead to his personal and family aggrandizement. 
The efforts of all the other kings are at this mo- 
ment, therefore, directed to drive the King of 
Prussia from this policy, so dangerous to them all. 

From the undertaking to re-constitute the Holy 
Alliance, England, if we see her position aright, 
holds aloof. She has joined the other powers so 
far as to record in common with them a desire for 
keeping the Elbe, as at present, the frontier of the 
Danish dominions. But from the great German 
question, England is understood, and would have it 
understood, that she holds aloof. Could it be pos- 
sible for statesmen such as Lord Palmerston and 
Lord John Russell not to smile at the attempt to 

overn a great, educated, and populous nation like 

ermany with bayonets, while the greater part of 
those bayonets are in the hands of citizens render- 
ing compulsory service in the army for the short 
space of three years The unquestionable truth is 
that the fate, the fortunes, and the constitution of 
Germany are in the hands of the people, and not 
of the sovereigns. Two schemes of government 
and political organization have been tried ; and it 
now only remains for the people to pronounce be- 
tween them, or reject them both. One is the 
scheme invented in 1815, the other the scheme 
roposed in 1849 by the Frankfort Assembly. The 
atter has been accused of impracticability and ab- 
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surdity ; but assuredly the Frankfort Constitution 
is neither so impracticable nor so absurd as the 
Metternich system of the old Diet. And if ulti- 
mately the power of Germany be discovered to be 
irreconcilable with the popular license of the one, 
it is quite as little likely to ally itself to the prince- 
ly autocracy of the other. 

The great experiment is pending; and as long 
as we retain a neutral attitude, we shall have no 
wars, no quarrels forced upon ourselves. The in- 
veterate hatred shown to Lord Palmerston by 
France, Russia, and Austria, at the commencement 
of the year, meant simply that they considered his 
demands upon Greece, Naples, and Tuscany, as a 
mode of favoring the liberal party in those coun- 
tries, and of indirectly striking a blow at the des- 
potic regimes. It was a great mistake of the 
Schwartzenberg and Nicholas susceptibility. Eng- 
land cannot, and need not, pretend to set up the 
liberal and constitutional cause in Europe. That 
is now too powerful to be permanently crushed. 
It is depressed for a time, apparently beyond the 
reach of succor; but it can beyond all question, 
when it so pleases, set up itself—and will do so. 

Our object, however, is to mark the present po- 
sition of the English government, as very mate- 
rially different from what it was at the opening of 
the session. ‘Then we were thought accomplices 
of the revolutionary party, because, forsooth, we 
would not allow Russia to bully Turkey, or 
Greece to insult us. Now the Great Powers ad- 
mit that we are neutral; and, though equally dis- 
believing in the possibility or success of either a 
socialist or a military government, England will 
throw no impediment in the way of either despotism 
having a fair trial, and of holding its own as long 
as it can command money and obedience. 

Thus at peace with the Great Powers of Europe, 
it is remarkable that we should be in similar good 
understanding with the powers of the New World. 
With the United States—notwithstanding the affairs 
of Canada and Cuba—and with the States of South 
America, all of which have lately begun to exhibit 
a great increase of trade with us, and of importance 
in themselves, we are on the best possible terms. 





From the Spectator. 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE IN THE PARK. 


Tue great building which is to’ receive the ex- 
position of 1851 gradually appears to view, in the 
description of the designer, Mr. Paxton, One can 
already see it rising up against the dark background 
of trees, a brilliant stucture of crystal, filled with 
riches, and sparkling like a huge jewel. So strik- 
ing a spectacle has never been shown to London 
sight ; and the broad expanse in which it is to stand 
will allow it to be viewed in every variety of aspect. 

It is natural that the author, strongly feeling the 
mechanical beauties of his design, should regret to 
consider it as a temporary work ; and thus, although 
permanency has been the great objection to the erec- 
tion of the building at all, he already hints a desire 
that it should not be removed. This isa point which 
the commissioners of the exposition cannot settie, 
nor even entertain. For their purposes, the build- 
ing must be temporary ; and in fact it is a great 
merit of Mr. Paxton’s design that it does secure 
a perfectly temporary character for the edifice. 
Should its removal be desired at the end of next 
year, the whole can be taken down, packed up, and 
carried off, with little loss either of time or value 





to the materials. ‘The commissioners have secured 
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that much; the public is thoroughly protected 
against any encroachment by the temporary body. 
Any claims to permanence arising from the 
beauty and convenience of the building will of 
course be best made good by the practical percep- 
tion of that beauty and that convenience. The 
claim on the score of beauty will be strongest if 
the building be really beautiful, and of such a. 
probability Mr. Paxton is as good judge as any, 
although he is the author. His design, be it 
remembered, is the sequel of works he has already 
accomplished on the grounds of the princely and 
tasteful Duke of Devonshire, at Chatsworth. The 
vast conservatory in that fashionable Eden has 
furnished the practice by which the most ingenious 
artist of our day in garden architecture has attained 
the invention and skill to design the building for 
Hyde Park. The effect of that beautiful conserva- 
tory has been tested, not only by the satisfaction of 
its author, but by the admiration of the accom- | 
plished crowds who have viewed it and traversed it. 
Some idea, therefore, of the effect to be realized by 
the new edifice, is already before us. The claims 
to permanency can be enforced by some inventive 
taste, and yet without much additional expense, by 
accessories to the design ; for example, the frame- 
work will afford opportunity for bold lines at the 
cornices and angles of the building, which might 
greatly tend to relieve the sameness of the design 
as it has been published. 








blank aspect may be relieved by the sparing and | 


tasteful use of color, especially towards the end. 
Sir Robert Peel's speech on the removal of the 
glass-duties gave rise to several speculations as to 
the use which might be made of colored glass in 
ornament. Not only can colors be exquisitely 
combined in the transparent sheet, but a brilliant 
effect can be produced by casing colored substances, 
métals for example, in plate glass. We believe 
that without any great enhancement of expense, 
without producing any tawdry effect, it would be 
possible to render the edifice in the Park a erystal pal- 
ice tipped with jewelry—a perfectly fairy structure. 
Then, as to the permanent use of the building, 
Mr. Paxton seems to hint at a winter garden, with 
a place for an occasional exhibition to illustrate the 
progress of the arts of life. A winter garden is not 
a new idea, though it is a good one. It has been 
developed, we believe, by an ingenious writer of 
our own day ; and it may be traced back to** T. S.,” 
a Cornish correspondent of Steele’s Tatler ; prob- 
ably Mr. Thomas Smith, the member for Eye. He 
describes the building as if he had actually com- 
pleted it. It is a hundred paces long, fifty broad, 
with a roof thirty feet high. A stone wall consti- 
tutes the side to the north ; on the south the wall 
is formed of pilasters, with large sashes of strong 
transparent glass between. Some of the artificial 
adornments by means of paintings, statues, grottoes, 
&c., would not suit the better taste of the present 
day, and even the gardening is of the formal order ; 
but the effect of a winter garden is thoroughly 
realized. ‘* The place,’’ says the writer, ‘* keeps 
the whole family in good humor, in a season when 
gloominess of temper prevails universally in this 
island.’’ It might be a great stroke of policy to erect 
such a building for the London public. ‘Think of 
keeping the whole public in good humor by so 
simple a means! Another correspondent of the 
Tatler suggested the inscription, which T. S. 
undertook to have printed in letters of gold— 


| superseded. 


Again, the somewhat | 





Hic ver perpetuum, atque alienis mensibus estis. 


Perpetual spring and foreign zephyrs !—what a gift 
for the luxurious Cockney! And the Duke of 
Devonshire, who stood by his gardener when he 
described this drawing palace, declares that Mr. 
Paxton “has never attempted anything which he 
has not succeeded in fully carrying out.” 





From the Spectator. 
TRANSMARINE TELEGRAPH. 


Tue electric telegraph is laid down across the 
ch: nel between England and France ; the salt sea 
is traversed by instantaneous communication. We 
stand on the threshold of an improvement that may 
hasten the progress of our race more rapidly than 
any other. It provokes the most audacious specu- 
lation. 

The electric telegraph has received striking im- 
provements in simplification even before its known 
applicability has been realized ; still greater im- 
provements may facilitate the economy of labor, and 
so remove what must henceforward be the chief 
obstacle to its extension. The salt sea passed, 
direct communication between the British capital 
and the most distant of our dependencies becomes 
a question only of years. Calcutta may be brought 
within a few minutes of London. The post may be 
A merchant may have in London a 
wire to his counting-house in Calcutta, and address 
his clerk down at the antipodes as he would in the 
counting-house below stairs. Documents, nay 
‘**securities,’’ might pass, under proper notarial 
attestation at the two extremities ; a man in London 
might sign a bill in Calcutta, transmit it for indorse- 
ment to St. Petersburg, and receive cash for it on 
authority from Cairo, in the space of an hour or so. 

Why not extend the communication to America? 
If the depth of the Atlantic should forbid, go the 
other way—through Russia, the Aleutians, and 
Oregon, to New York, Montreal, and New Orleans, 
Mexico, and Rio de Janeiro. You may put a wire 
round the earth that shall do your spiriting in forty 
minutes. 

Is not this compassing of the whole globe alarm- 
ing? Does it not look as if the human mites had 
nearly taken up the whole cheese, and were about 
to be thrown into some dusthole of the universe, 
cheese and all? Well—* nothing of him that doth 
fade !’’ Destruction is a poor human notion. A 
dusthole of the universe must be a very fine place. 
‘*Aprés nous le déluge ;’’ but in the history of 
worlds deluges are preludes to more glorious life. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
DWARF TREES. 


A Few years ago, nobody sought for dwarf trees. 
Scarcely anybody knew of such things. The tall 
standard, with a bare trunk, six or eight feet high, 
was the only sort of tree recognized for all sorts 
of circumstances. The little village garden of 50 
by 20, or the orchard of twenty acres, were placed 
upon precisely the same footing in this respect. 
The consequence was, that small gardens were 
entirely unavailable to fruit culture, beyond a few 
gooseberry or currant bushes; and thousands and 
tens of thousands of our citizens, in all parts of the 
country, who will in a few years have charming 
little gardens of dwarf trees, were quite excluded 
from all the pleasure and profit which this inter- 
esting culture cannot fail to yield. People every- 





where in our cities and villages, who have but a 
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small lot of ground to cultivate, are very naturally 
delighted with these trees, so admirably adapted to 
their circumstances. Old people, too, who could 
not reasonably hope to reap the fruits of standard 
trees that never yield in less than six to ten years, 
are planting dwarfs, because in two years at most 
they may gather their fruits. Thus, two large 
classes of persons, heretofore quite excluded from 
fruit culture, are now brought in, and are in fact 
the most active? Whole orchards, too, of these 
dwarf trees, pear trees in particular, are being 
planted for the growth of fruit for the market ; and 
when we consider that not one out of a hundred 
will die in planting—that 300 to 500 may be put 
on an acre of ground, and that in two or three 
years at most they begin to bear—we do not see 
why they will not be profitable. Many are also 
very judiciously filling the spaces between standard 
pear and apple trees with pyramidal pear trees on 
quince stocks, considering that, at the end of 
twelve or fifteen years, when their standard trees 
have attained good size, and have come into full 
bearing, and the dwarf trees begin to be in the 
way, they can very well afford to cast them off. 
This system of managing orchards is extensively 
practised in France, where orchards and fruit gar- 
dens are models for all the world. It cannot but 
be highly advantageous in this country, at least in 
all the older districts, where land is valuable, and 
fruit-growing an important pursuit. An orchard 
of five acres, for example, will, at thirty feet apart 
each way, contain but two hundred and forty-two 
standard trees. Among these we can put in seven 
hundred and twenty-six dwarf or —— trees, 
at fifteen feet distance all around. Until the eighth 
or tenth year, the standard wees will yield nothing 
worth reckoning upon ; but from the third or fourth 
year, the dwarfs will yield a considerable income ; 
and by the seventh or eighth year, they will pro- 
duce not less than from $1 to $4 worth per tree. 

When the standards require more ground, a part 
or the whole of the others may be removed, as the 
case will require. This gives to pear orcharding 
a very different aspect from that in which it usu- 
ally appears, by reducing the period at which the 
income begins, nearly or quite ten years—equal to 
one fourth the time that any one now, upwards of 
twenty-one years of age, can expect to live. 

The plamtng of standard trees of any sort, in 
small gardens, will unquestionably cease within a 
few years, as soon as people generally have ac- 
quired a little more information and experience in 
the different departments of tree culture, and trees 
suitable for it more extensively propagated. The 
pyramidal system of training the apple, the pear, 
and the cherry, is so simple and beautiful, that it 
must meet with universal favor among the proprie- 
tors of small gardens. ‘The peach and the apricot 
can be kept small enough for any moderately sized 
garden, by aang them low-headed and properly 
shortened in. here very small trees are desira- 
ble, they may be worked on plum stocks. A few 
years ago, when we commenced the introduction 
of these trees, many persons who pretended to 
know something about tree culture, but in reality 
knew nothing, raised a cry against dwarf trees as 
being ‘‘ short-lived and worthless ;’’ but we hear 
nothing of that sort now. People begin to under- 
stand that, if they don’t live a hundred years, 
they bear early, look very well in their gardens, 
and are easily replaced when they die out by old 
age. 


INDIAN 





GAMES. 


From the Montreal Gazette, Sept. 9. 
THE INDIAN GAMES. 


A RESPECTABLE company of our citizens, to the 
number of about two hundred of ladies and gentle- 
men, went on Saturday to Caughnawaga, to see 
the Indian games. 

The village of Caughnawaga is of considerable 
size for an Sndian village. It has a half-civilized, 
half-savage air. We are informed that it contains 
about 1300 inhabitants. From our observation, we 
should say that a great portion of these were chil- 
dren, for they seemed to swarm. The church is 
the principal building, the priest’s house the next. 
Both of these are substantially built of stone: for 
the rest, the houses have a little more savage air 
than those of Canadian villages generally ; they 
are all huddled together, and must, in case of fire, 
be all swept away. We observed that the interior 
of some of the houses looked tidy enough ; but for 
the rest, we cannot say so much. 

The play-ground was a sort of common, a little 
distance from the village. On this was erected a 
stand for the spectators, together with a booth for 
refreshments. There were a considerable number 
of persons assembled. ‘lhe Indians from the Lake 
of T'wo-Mountains were not present, but they are 
expected to be there to-day. ‘The St. Regis Indi- 
ans were there ; and these, with the Caughnawaga 
Indians, squaws and pappooses, made about as 
large an Indian display as one may not often have 
the chance of seeing. ‘The squaws, decked out in 
their holiday attire, sat in groups around the 
ground ; their husbands occupied the centre. 

The first play was the Indian game of La Crosse. 
We understand that this game is purely Indian; it 
seems to be a very exciting one. It is played 
with a ball and a kind of battledoor, and in some 
respects it is not unlike the game of shinty. About 
ten Indians played on each side. The goals were 
placed about half a mile apart. The ball was 
started from the middle; and the game was won 
by those who succeeded in getting it, with their 
battledoors, three times past one of the goals. 

On Saturday, ten of the Caughnawaga Indians 
ab against ten of those who had come from St. 

egis. They were dressed for the most part after 
the aboriginal fashion—that is, in a state of nature 
—with the exception of some Indian fancy-work 
about the loins. Some of them had their bodies 
striped with red paint, some their faces with the 
same, and a number wore feathers on their heads. 
On the whole, those who played were fine-looking, 
well-made fellows. We suppose that these are 
nearly all that remain of the once powerful and 
warlike nation of the Iroquois, around which Mr. 
Cooper has thrown such a charin of romance. 

And we must say that they played with wonder- 
ful spirit and agility. The ball was bandied about 
in a manner that would have been a caution to a 
gouty man; it was at one minute caught upon a 
battledoor, the next run away with on the same 
by some fortunate player, with the whole of the rest 
in full ery after him, and then flung to a considera- 
ble distance. The St. Regis Indians, after a pretty 
hard contest, got the first of the three trials, but not 
by getting the ball past the goal, but by one of the 
Caughnawaga — taking it in his hands, which 
was a forfeit. ‘They also got the second trial. 
Lazar Warhare was the man who succeeded in 
passing the ball. The third was won by the 
Caughnawagas. Hennias Kanatakeniate, the fast- 
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est runner on the ground, was he that could not be 
caught when he got the ball on his battledoor. 
The fourth was also won by the Caughnawagas. 
Jose Sakorontaketats was he who passed the ball. 
And they also won the fifth, which made the game, 
the nimble feet of Hennias again doing the busi- 
ness. But we must add that there was a dispute 
about this last. ‘The St. Regis contend that they 
won it. ‘Their opponents’ contend, on the other 
hand, that the ball did not go where it was necessa- 
ry to win the game. It unfortunately happened 
that there were none but interested witnesses pres- 


ent. We conversed with a number of squaws| 


who were near the place, and who were the only 
witnesses. 
Caughnawagas were in the right. We believe 
this dispute is to be decided to-day. We must add, 
with respect to Regis ‘Tetrariskwen, one of the 
Caughnawagas, that, if he was not the fastest run- 
ner, he was the best player. 

After La Crosse was finished, there was a long 
foot-race. ‘The prize was for a collection made on 
the spot. It was divided into three: $6 for the 
first, $4 for the second, and $3 for the third. 
Seven. Indians, all Caughnawagas, entered; the 
St. Regis would not run against them. Altonway 
Tewennitasen led until they approached the winning 
post, when the swift-footed Hennias Kanatakeni- 
ate, although tired with much exertion, pushed first 
and gained the race by about six yards; Altonwa 
came in second, and Louis Osahetakenra came in 
third. Jose Sakorontaketas was the only other of 
the seven that ran out the race. We believe the 
length was nearly two miles. The time was 64 
minutes. This ended the sport. We are informed 
that to-day comes the grand trial—the tug of war. 





Tue Goerue Founpation.—The ducal family 
of Weimar has been made known to the world by 
its connection with Goethe. For a long series of 
years Goethe held the post of minister of Charles 
Augusta, Duke of Weimar, an_inconsiderable 
duchy, containing about two hundred and fifty 
thousand souls. ‘The*’admiration conceived by the 
duke dates as far back as the publication of the first 
edition of Werther. From that time he was the 
fast friend of the author. Goethe became the glory 
of Weimar, and his memory is held in veneration by 
the people. In ancient times, Goethe would have 
become the tutelar deity of the duchy. Under his 
influence, Weimar has become distinguished for 
the literary taste of its inhabitants, as the Atheni- 
ans for their skill in criticism. ‘The brothers, 
sons, sisters, and daughters of the duke represented 
in miniature the literary and artistic court of the 
Medici. Since the death of Goethe, (it took place 
in 1842, at the age of eighty-three,) three princes 
and princesses have taken the advice of a great 
number of literary men as to the best means of 
immortalizing their admiration of his genius. 

Among the different means suggested, they have 
adopted that of establishing, under the name of 
** The Goethe Foundation,’’ an annual prize, equal 
to four thousand American dollars, to be given the 
first year, to the author of the best poem, novel, or 
theatrical work ; the second year, to the artist who 
presents the best painting of any kind; the third, 
to the sculptor who presents the best statue; and 
the fourth, to the author of the best piece of music, 
profane or sacred, opera or oratorio. In each cycle 
of four years the same course is to be pursued ; 


literature, painting, sculpture, and music, are suc- 
cessively to compete for the prize. The jury ap- 
pointed to decide on the different works presented, 
will consist of two parts, one at Berlin, the other 
at Weimar. The author, artist, or composer, who 
may gain the prize, remains master of his work. 
To-day, August 23, is set apart for the celebration 
of the establishment of the fund. Letters of invi- 
tation have been sent by the Duke of Weimar to 
all the princes and kings of Germany, and to a 
great many distinguished scientific and literary 
men of that and other countries. The celebration 
will probably resemble, in its principal features, 


ar who |that held a few years ago at Bonn, in honor of 
They stoutly maintained that the 


Beethoven. It will, however, be better conducted, 
for the inhabitants of Weimar are accustomed to 
pay honors to the mighty dead. Every year brings 
its festivals on the birthday anniversaries of Kotze- 
bue, Wieland, Seckendorf, Herdur, and Schiller— 
names which the well-applied liberalities of the 
Dukes of Weimar have linked forever to that of 
the duchy. Goethe’s fete will, no doubt, attract 
from year to year larger crowds of visitors. —Cor- 
respondent of the Commercial. 





From the Cincinnati Despatch. 


THE BLIND GIRL TO HER SISTER. 
BY MISS FANNY MALONE RAYMOND. 


I nearp your footsteps light, dear Nell, 
Come bounding up the lane ; 

How glad I am no words can tell, 
To feel you ‘re here again. 


As you passed singing o’er the brook 
The lark’s loud trill rose high, 

The thrush called from the hazel nook— 
Each thought his mate was nigh. 


You ’ve brought in sunshine with you, dear, 
An odor from the hills ; 

Your gentle voice, so soft and clear, 
The room with music fills. 


All tongues, Nell, of your brightness speak, 
And praise your beauty’s glow— 
Likening your lovely lips and cheek 
To roses in the snow. 


They tell me you have soft blue eyes, 
Dark brows and sunny hair ; 

Mere outward loveliness they prize— 
I know your soul ’s more fair. 


Who leads me forth at break of day 
To taste the morning air? 

Who, when the sun’s warmth dies away, 
Soothes all my darkling care? 


Nelly, my morn and evening star, 
I searcely wish for sight ; 

Your kind and gentle teachings are 
The music of my night. 





Tue annual distribution of the prizes in the dif- 
ferent colleges in Paris took place on 12th Aug. 
The minister of public instruction presided, and 
among those present was M. Guizot, whose son 





carried off two prizes. 
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Prospectus.—This work is conducted in the spirit of 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and ap so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were 
excluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews; and Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
—— aur — a to Ferny 

istory, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator 
the sparkling Examiner, the "ulielows Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Milita 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin iaieevally, New Monthly, 
Frraser’s, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood’s, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. edo not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; ani, when we think it enough, make 
use of the thunder of The Times. e shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from. the new | of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all parts of the world ; so that much more than ever it 


now becomes every intelligent American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our- 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening, 


threugh a ge of change, to some new state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 


Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very fully 

uaint our readers with the great department of Foreign 
airs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law 

ers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
an a 9 is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children, We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensable in every well-in- 
formed family. We say i nsable, because in this 
day of cheap Tsetatues it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than Fagor a sufficient supply 

h he men 


of a healthy character. and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 
We hope that, by ‘‘winnowing the wheat from the 


chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
by a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 
History, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it will 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 





Tenrms.—The Livixa Ace is published every Satur- 
day, by E. Lirrert & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
fie! .ts., Boston; Price 12} cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for any period will te 
thankfully received and promptly attended to. To 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 


follows :— 
Four copies for. 221. 00. 
_— FS ° $40 00. 
Twelve“ “ . ° ° - $50 00. 





Complete sets, in twenty volumes, to the end of March, 
1849, handsomel bound, and packed in neat boxes, are 
for sale at forty dollars. 

_ volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
hound, or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any numder may be had for 12} cents; and it may 
le — pee | for a or eeagpner or to complete 
tmy broken volumes they may have, and thus great 
calenee their value. oe : tres 





Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in 
exchange without any delay. The price of the binding 
is 50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
pattern, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 


Agencies.—We are desirous of making arrangemems, 
in all parts of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 





Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 44 cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally he — with more than newspaper 
postage, (1} cts.) We add the definition alluded to :— 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 





Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly s, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend tie weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much metter as a quarterly review gives in 





eighteen months. 





WasninoTon, 27 Dec., 1845. 


Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Benge and in this country, this 
e 


has sppered to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of t 
but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of the human mind in 


English language, 
«ne uimost expansion of the present age. 


current literature of the 

















